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Vol. XII 


Home Economics 


N Norway the teaching of home eco- 

nomics begins in the primary schools, 

but there it is practically confined to 
cooking. “Ordinary good everyday fare” 
is specified in the school regulations, with 
theory thrown in “only in the course of 
practical work.” Rural schooling in Nor- 
way occupies the winter only. In the sum- 
mer all children and most of their moth- 
ers leave the villages in the valleys and 
live in the huts (saeters) in the moun- 
tains to care for the cattle which pasture 
there. During this healthy summer exo- 
dus the children may not acquire book 
learning, but they acquire practical learn- 
ing of other kinds. It is still almost true 
what a visitor wrote some time ago, “in 
the country there is no use for hatter, 
shoemaker, tailor, farmer, weaver, rope 
maker, carpenter or joiner since all 
these handicrafts are learned and practiced 
in every farmhouse by every lad who as- 
pires to be a good man.” This ability to 
do for themselves does not prevent the 
Norwegians from being willing to adapt 
themselves to new things. I could hardly 
believe my eyes the first time I saw, far 
up in the mountains, a wood built saeter 
with a turf roof to which were attached 
telephone wires! In this saeter a smoky 
peat fire was burning, but every year 
more of them have electric stoves. 

Compulsory elementary education is 
for seven years, with twelve weeks of 
five hour teaching daily for the first three 
years and fourteen weeks of six hours 
daily for the last four years. This mini- 
mum is for distant country places; in and 
near towns the term is extended to twenty 
weeks or more. 

After school age children attend (usual- 
ly voluntarily) continuation schools, often 
for a six months course in the winter. 
Some schools take boys in the winter 
when they can be spared from the farms 
and girls in the summer. Intermediate 
schools and higher secondary schools, 
each with a three year course, are open 
to young people after they leave the ele- 
mentary schools; there are also a large 
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number of “professional” or technical 
schools. Thirty-five of these professional 
schools are devoted to agriculture, seven 
to small property holders, seven to horti- 
culture, five to dairying, five to forestry 
and sixty-two (easily the largest number) 
to housewifery. All of these “profession- 
al” schools are administered by the De- 
partment of Agriculture (as just one-third 
of the people of Norway are engaged in 
agriculture this is a very important de- 
partment) whereas the rest of the educa- 
tional institutions are administered by the 
“Church and Education Department.” 

The first “professional” school in Nor- 
way was a “country housewives school’ 
founded in 1865 by a housewife, Mrs. 
Minna Wetlesen. The studies were suited 
to peasant homes and were based on the 
double aim of improving practical work 
and raising the standard of culture. 

Between 1870 and 1880 many state pro- 
fessional schools were founded. The state 
now pays three-quarters of the total cost 
of the schools, one-quarter being provided 
by local authorities. Eight privately man- 
aged schools receive state help; a few pri- 
vate schools receive no state aid. 

Generally the instruction at these 
schools is entirely free. But as the popu- 
lation of Norway is so very scattered, the 
pupils often have to leave their homes in 
order to attend school. They pay for 
their board in the school at cost price. 
There are far more applicants than ther« 
are places; not long ago, only two-thirds 
of the applicants could be admitted. 

The courses of study in these profes- 
sional schools are for five or eleven 
months. One of the subjects taught is the 
use of electricity in the house. The water 
falls of Norway provide unlimited possi- 
bilities of cheap power of which the peo- 
ple are not slow to take advantage. In 
the last two decades electricity has been 
introduced into 70% of Norwegian homes 
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and the annual consumption per home six 
years ago was 1400 kilowatt hours as com- 
pared with about 200 in the United States. 

Since it is women who have the order- 
ing of the household it is they who are 
the main electricity users and it is not 
surprising to know that the Norwegian 
Association of Electrical Works, collabor- 
ates with the Government training col- 
lege for home economics teachers in 
carrying out experiments with electrical 
apparatus and household appliances, 

The population of Norway is only two 
and one-half millions, not half that of 
New York city, so one training college 
for teachers of home economics is suffi- 
cient. This college is situated at Stabekk, 
near Oslo, and was founded in 1908. It 
is a handsome five storied building stand 
ing in its own grounds, in which there is 
also a model farm where all kinds of 
domestic animals are bred and around 
which is a garden where the students learn 
horticulture. A babies’ home is also at 
tached to the college so that the students 
have first hand practice with infants. 
Practically all the students live in the 
college under the care of the boarding 
school matron. They pay only enough to 
cover their food, lighting, heat and serv- 
ice—no charge is made for rent. 

The teaching staff of the college con- 
sists of a principal and twelve teachers 
among whom are three specialists respec- 
tively for infant welfare, gardening, and 
management of farms with care of do 
mestic animals. There are also four as- 
sistant teachers, and lecturers come out 
from Oslo. There are no fewer than 
eight kitchens in the college as well as 
two large laboratories, four class rooms, 
a library, two dressmaking rooms, ete. 

Students are in four groups or sections 
Section A is for future 
\pplicants 


at the college. 
teachers of home economics. 
must be between twenty and _ thirty-five 
years of age, must either have been to a 
continuation school or a national high 
school for six months and to a house- 
wifery school for ten months, or for five 
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months to a housewifery school 
and one’ year doing practical work 
their homes. The 
training school course lasts for two 


net-_in own 
years and as twenty-four new stu- 
dents are accepted each year, there 
are always forty-eight trainers. 
Cooking is always the main sub- 
ject and takes 760 hours of the 
course. Housewifery, (meaning 
the care of the home and includ- 
ing electrical appliances) takes 380 
hours, gardening and care of live 
stock 260 hours, infant welfare 
240, teaching 180, laundry 100 
hours, gymnastics 80 hours. 
The figures given above refer 
to the hours devoted to practical 
work. Of theoretical siudy 350 
hours are given to physics, chem- 
istry, physiology, bacteriology, and 
and 170 


care -of 


food values, hours to 


gardening and animals. 
Psychology and pedagogy occupy 
70 hours, and housekeeping ac- 
counts and cooperation 60 hours. 
Hygiene, infant welfare and care 
of the sick take 60, sociology 50, 
and voice culture 20 hours. 

It is very necessary that farmers’ wives 
and daughters should understand coop- 
eration principles. There are in the coun- 
try 500 cooperative creameries and cheese 
factories dealing with 450 million kilos 
of milk annually. Even more interesting 
to women are the egg centrals based on 
local egg societies which collect eggs in 


the country parishes, pack them and send 


them to the center. There are, in Nor- 


way, 110,000 members of cooperative so- 


These girls are holding old churns; below is a typical 


village, with the school beside the church 


cieties which, together, handle a value of 
some eighty-five million kroner a year. 

If the 
is successful in her examination she will 


student of the training college 
then be assigned as a teacher in one of 
the “professional” schools already men- 
tioned. If she goes to a small country 
school she may receive only 4,000 kroner 
a year, but the 4,500 
kroner with increases every three years 
of 500 kroner until the ninth year when 


usual salary is 


a maximum salary is reached; 
from here further advancement 
must be found in a head-mistress- 
ship or some special post. 

Section B at the training college 
is a one year course for primary 
Applicants must 
con- 


school teachers. 
have months in a 
tinuation school and three years 
in the general training college for 
teachers where they must have 
taken their diploma. These stu- 
dents take much the same subjects 
as the others but omit the care of 
They devote a lot otf 


had six 


animals. 
time to the practice of teaching, 
but none to psychology and the 
teaching theory which they have 
already studied. Most of their 
theoretical hours are devoted to 
the chemistry of food and food 
values. 

Section C is an ordinary house- 
wifery school with five month and 
eleven month courses. It is es- 
tablished here mainly to allow the 
future opportunity 
for practice teaching, for the pu- 


teachers an 


pils of sections A and B are under 
supervision of the teachers of section C. 


Students from sections A and C reside 
in turn in groups of four at the model 
farm where they do all the work. 

Section D is a short refresher course of 
three months for practicing teachers. 

For all courses, scholarships or bur- 
saries are available for students. 
There are always more 
training than places available. 


poor 
applicants for 
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Psychological Approach As a Means of 


Character Training 


HARACTER according to the dic- 

tionary has several meanings—but 

to most of us I think it means the 
sum total of one’s tendencies toward so- 
cially approved behavior. Character is 
built up of a bundle of habits. If the 
right kind of habits are established then 
the resulting character should be good. 
Character according to present day think- 
ing is determined largely by the choices 
one makes. I once heard the ideal char- 
acter described as an inward and spiritual 
grace of which reputation is, or should be, 
the visible sign. Inasmuch as one’s repu- 
tation is largely determined by his per- 
sonality it seems to me that our main ob- 
jective in character training is develop- 
ing personality. 

While home economics courses provide 
many opportunities to develop personality 
either directly or indirectly, the objective 
“to emphasize the development of person- 
ality among home-making students” pre- 
sents a reai challenge to the teacher. 

Before one can develop personality one 
must know what constitutes personality. 
These definitions have been generally ac- 
cepted by many hbme-making teachers: 

Personality is that which constitutes 
distinction of person, individuality. It 
implies a complex being or character hav- 
ing distinctive and persistent traits. 

Personality is character in action. It 
consists of those elements of character 
which make an impression on others. 

Personality is the integrated total of the 
traits possessed by an individual. 

In accepting the above definitions of 
personality the teacher must consider the 
character-forming faculties of the stu- 
dents. No one can give another person- 
ality. It is a growth made up of the 
habits, attitudes, ideals and standards se- 
cured from training and experiences. 
Health, thrift, self-control, self-reliance, 
honesty, truthfulness, courteousness, trust- 
worthiness, cooperation, initiative, sense 
of responsibility, reverence, generosity 
and altruism make up the good citizen. 

Just how much emphasis the teacher 
shall place upon teaching personality di- 
rectly and how much upon indirect meth- 
ods must be determined by each teacher 
in the light of the needs of her students. 

Character issues or the development of 
personality are incidental to some units 
and of primary importance in other units. 
In fact all of our home economics teach- 
ing should include some relationship to 
the development of character traits. Vari- 
ous units of work call for the direct meth- 
od of teaching personality development. 
Some of these are Getting Acquainted 
with the Course, Personal Regimen, Hu- 
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man Relationships, Living with People, 
Personal Hygiene, Sociability and Hospi- 
tality and the Family’s Relationship to 
Society. 

The method of approach in any of these 
units will vary with the teacher and with 
the students in her classes. One meth- 
od which has been successful is study- 
ing the experiences of others as recorded 
in literature, history and art. Some of 
our high school girls may find pleasure 
and derive much help from studying the 
lives of successful women and determin- 
ing what characteristics or traits these 
women possessed that made them success- 
ful and well liked. The lives of Florence 
Nightingale, Ellen H. Richards, Jane 
Addams, Madame Curie, Grace Dodge 
Lillian Gilbreth, May Lyon, Alice Free- 
man Palmer, Harriett Beecher Stowe and 
a host of others are excellent examples 
for our students. The girls may deter- 
mine what characteristics or qualities con- 
stitute a pleasing personality. They may 
determine what attributes or qualities the 
good daughter should have. They may 
determine if these same qualities are 
necessary for the sister, the true friend, 
the sensible all-around high school girl or 
classmate. After doing this the students 
may examine themselves to determine in 
which attributes they are strong and 
which ones call for further development. 

Girls are anxious to correct weaknesses 
when they learn of them. They have an 
earnest desire to be popular, to be re- 
spected and trusted. The making of a 
rating sheet or score card to use in de- 
termining their weak and strong points 
is helpful. This chart might contain 
questions like the following: 

Do you control your temper and 
not “fly off the handle” when things 
go wrong? 

Do you think for yourself and not 
let opinions of others unduly influence 
you? 

Do you “keep your head” in an 
emergency ? 

Do you remain calm under adverse 
criticism ? 

Are you patient in dealing with 
people who are hard to please? 

Are you able to express your own 
* From a paper presented at the Chicago meet- 


ing of the Department of Supervisors and 
Teachers of Home Economics of the N.E.A. 


ideas without causing others to feel 

that you are overbearing and narrow 

minded ? 

Do you make and retain friends 
easily? 

When talking to superiors do you 
feel free from embarrassment? 

Are you cheerful? 

Do you quarrel about petty things? 

Do your co-workers respect you and 
work with you cheerfully? 

Anyone of these questions which cannot 
be answered unequivocally yes, shows you 
that in that particular trait or characteris- 
tic the girl needs help. 

The observation of classmates also pro- 
vides another intensive method of devel- 
oping personality. Each student may ob- 
serve two or three persons for a given 
length of time and at the end of that 
time rate these classmates on such traits 
of personality as voice, posture, depend- 
ability, courteousness, conversational abil- 
ity, cheerfulness, good sportsmanship, etc. 

Of course it adds to the zest of the 
work if no student knows by whom he 
has been observed but simply receives the 
rating as given by his observer. The 
members of the class are anxious to 
“stand well” among their fellows and ap- 
preciate these ratings. 

The introduction of concrete problems 
gives opportunity for much thinking and 
discussion. Problems similar to these may 
be offered: 

Mary is an only child, pretty but de- 
cidedly selfish—what can we do to help 
Mary overcome her selfishness? 

John is over studiotis, he is more in- 
terested in books and grades than in his 
classmates or the general school activities. 
As a result he has few friends—what can 
we do to help John become more friendly ? 
How can we help him to become inter- 
ested in school activities, such as athletics, 
music, etc. ? 

Helen is a jolly, good natured girl who 
makes promises easily, then forgets to 
keep them. She is usually late for her 
appointments. How can we help Helen to 
become prompt and dependable ? 

Ann works well v.ben she can be the 
boss or director of an undertaking but 
resents anyone criticising her direction. 
She fails to do her part if she is a mem- 
ber of the committee instead of the chair- 
man. How can we help Ann to become 
considerate of others? How can we help 
her to develop cooperation ? 

Problems like these may be found in 
any normal group of young people. 

By providing an environment and work- 


(Continued on page 27) 
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Stage Setting 

The large, sunny dining room of an old- 
fashioned house, around which the busi- 
ness district of a large city has begun to 
grow. Right wall, a huge, old-fashioned, 
wood-burning fireplace, with fire laid but 
not lighted. Rtght rear, bay window, 
opening on a lawn with lilacs, and across 
to a busy street; new shops across the 
street, arm chair window. Left 
rear, a serving table with electric plate. 
Left wall, a massive old dark oak side- 
board, a handsome piece, holding a brass 
samovar and an electric waffle iron. Large 
dining table left of stage, dining chairs 
of dark, carved wood. Candlesticks, old 
china, and embroidered linen complete the 
setting. Hall door, center rear; kitchen 


door, left. 


near 


Characters 

Louise Auprey, oldest child in 
phaned family. 

HeLen Auprey, youngest 
family, about fourteen, 

Jack Ausrey, about eighteen. He has 
been out of high school for about 
four months. 

Betty Martin, Helen’s cousin and school 
chum. 

AcrreD Ausrey, oldest brother. He has 
been out of high school over a year. 

MARGUERITE LOGAN, high school senior, 
Jack’s girl-friend. 


an or- 


sister in. the 


Time 
THE PRESENT 

Curtain rises to discover Louise 
in the arm chair, sewing, with her 
left foc’, the ankle bandaged, sup- 
ported by a high stool. Helen ts 
cutting out a dress on the big din- 
ing room table. 

HELEN: (surveying pattern laid out on 
dress goods) 1 wish I had a little more 
material. But I have got the pattern 
on by not folding the goods. I cut 
copies of the pattern in newspaper so 
that I could lay it all on at once. 

Louise: If you are not cutting the 
sleeves on a fold, you must be sure 
that you don’t cut them both for the 
same arm. (Rises cautiously and looks 
at table.) That’s right. 

HELEN: (cutting) Cousin Betty said I 
couldn’t get a dress with long sleeves 
out of this remnant, but I can. 

Enter Jack by hall door. 

Jack: (laying hand affectionately on 
Louise’s shoulder.) Hello. Has Mar- 
guerite been here? 

Louise: No, Jack, not yet. 

HELEN: She’s coming though. I 
talking to her last night after school. 
She went down town today to hunt for 
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was 


Many 


too—she graduates in three 
weeks. But I don’t think people are 
hiring inexperienced private secretaries 
I told her to drop in for 


a job 


just now. 
tea today. 

Jack: Good. I’m hungry as two wolves. 
I-er-forgot to eat lunch today. Be- 
sides restaurants are terribly crowded 
on Saturday. 

Oh, Jack, you shouldn’t have 
gone without your lunch. I'll make 
some waffles. (She starts to rise.) 

Jack: You sit still. I'll make the waffles. 

HELEN: (laughing) Where did you learn 
to make waffles, smarty? 

Jack: (confused) It’s just a matter of 
instinct with me. (He looks in the 
samovar, attaches it.) Ill get the 
things; Louise can supervise. (Exits 
left to kitchen.) 

HeLeN: Did you— 

LoutsE: Don’t ask him if he got work, 
dear. He’d tell us if he had. 

HELEN: (sighing) I suppose so. (She 
hands part of cut dress to Louise who 
bastes.) 

Jack: (reenters left with materials on a 
tray.) You know the only way a per- 
son can get work nowadays is to make 


LoulIsE: 


a position for himself. 

HeLten: Oh, there’s plenty of work— 
(waving hand about room) It’s getting 
paid that’s difficult. 

Jack: That’s what I mean, kid sister. 
Louise: Yes, this great old house pro- 
vides plenty of work but no income. 
Heten: Couldn’t we live more cheaply 

in a small apartment? 

Jack: Oh, don’t suggest such a thing. I 
have to have a back yard to dig in, and 
Louise needs her flower garden. Be- 
sides, we were all born in this house 
and our father was born here, too, This 

I'd hate to leave it; wouldn’t 

you, Louise? (He is arranging mate- 

rials on the serving table as he talks.) 


is home. 


Louise: (nods vigorously) As long as we 

own the house, we had better stay in 
An apart- 
almost as 


it—if we can pay the taxes. 
ment for four 
much. Our biggest expense here is 
coal—the house is so large. This room 
would seat forty people. (Jack is lay- 
ing out doilies, dishes, and silver from 
the sideboard. Louise speaks again 
after a pause.) I don’t suppose we'll 
get another offer for the house. 


would cost 


HELEN: Did you have one? (She clears 
the sewing off the table and folds left- 
over pieces neatly) 

Louise: Yes, five years ago, when that 
block of stores was built across the 
street. But that was before father died 
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and we refused. I suppose we couldn’t 
refuse if we got another offer, but— 
(She pauses until Jack has disappeared 
into the kitchen) Vd rather make some- 
thing out of the house some other way. 

HELEN: What do you mean? 

Louise: (quickly) I'd like to start a tea 
room in this house, Helen, but don’t 
mention it to Jack until the doctor has 
seen my ankle again. If it is better, I'll 
broach the subject. 

HELEN: (enthusiastically) This dining 
room would be splendid, wouldn’t it? 
And the old back parlor and the library 
would make beautiful rooms for pri- 
vate parties. Why haven't you sug- 
gested it before? 

LoutsE: I thought I’d give the boys a 
chance to find work first. Al had a 
couple of positions that looked hopeful 
for a while. And then my ankle has 
made me a cripple for the past two 
weeks. Somehow I don’t believe Jack 
would like the idea anyhow. 

Heten: No, he’d like to earn a living 
for you and me, but it seems he can’t. 
(She looks the street.) That 
restaurant street looks 
slovenly even though it is in a new 
building. 

(Jack reenters, 
Doorbell rings.) 

HeLten: That’s cousin Betty. (She 
takes the dress which they have basted 
and exits center rear.) 

Jack: Now give commands, my pretty 
one, 

Loutse: (laughing) I taught you how to 
make waffles last week. 

Jack: That’s right. Here we go, then. 
(deftly he measures out and mixes in- 
gredients repeating recipe aloud.) 

Four cups of flour, sifted an hour 
Six heaping teaspoons of good baking 
powder, 

A dash of salt, of sugar a ‘lick’ 

But not enough to make batter stick 
Four nice fresh eggs with three cups of 
milk; 

Add melted butter and beat smooth as 
silk. 
LoulIsE: 
astonish me. 
up recipes. 
your ability? 
cook an egg. 
Jack: Poor Father. 


across 
across’ the 


with another tray. 


(amazed) Really, Jack, you 

You’re so quick to pick 
How do you account for 
Father couldn’t even 


We might not have 
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become so poor if he had had more 
practical training in his youth. I don’t 
mean to criticize Father; he was one of 
the best—only—(he beats waffles) You 
don’t grease this kind of iron, do you? 
(He pours in batter.) I asked the 
doctor to call today. 

Louise: I know—he phoned. But we 
really can’t afford it. (She hobbles 
painfully to table and arranges doilies.) 

Jack: Got to. Your ankle doesn’t seem 
any better. You should stay off it. 
Shoo, now. Go back to your chair. Al 
and Helen and I can do the house work. 

Louise: You've all been dears. I hope 
Al got work today. He’s getting bit- 
ter and cynical. Have you noticed? 

Jack: Yes, he takes it hard. Well, he’s 
keen out of school a year; it’s only 
four months since I marched proudly 
up the aisle to receive my diploma, but 
it seems longer. 

(Louise goes back to her chair right, 
as Betty and Helen enter. Helen 
has on the basted dress. She stands 
near Loutse’s chair and the latter fits 
the dress.) 

Betty: Hello, everyone. 

Jack: I suppose you mean me, little one. 
I am still “poor but honest!” 

LoutsE: How are you, dear? 

Betty: (absently) Fine, thanks. Oh, me! 
Waffles. Where did you learn to cook? 

HELEN: Jack can’t cook. He's just doing 
waffles and things since Louise sprained 
her ankle. 

Betty: Does it hurt lots, Louise? 

LoutsE: Oh, not much. (to Helen) 
Turn, dear. 

Betty: Do you turn the seams forward 
or back? I never can remember. 

Louise: Forward for a soft finish. 
3ETTY: I wish I could have a new dress. 

Heten: You can. Do you know how 
much this dress is going to cost? 

Betty: Five or six dollars. 

HELEN: I bought a remnant—one and 
three fourths yards of fifty-four inch 
wool crepe at forty-five cents a yard. 
That makes seventy-nine cents. 

3ETTY: Why, Helen, that’s wonderful, 
and it’s such a pretty dress too. I guess 
I’ll take advanced sewing next semester. 
That’s what I came over for—to make 
out our programs for next year. Are 
you going to take cooking? 

HeLten: No. I’ve had enough of that. 
I can cook 

Jack: Not so much, my child. 

HELEN: (indignantly) I can too. I’ve 
been getting dinner ever since Louise 
sprained her ankle. 

Jack: I know, and you've done well, 
but you don’t know one tenth of what 
Louise knows about it. 

Louise: But I’ve been cooking ever 
since mother died, Jack. 

Jack: I can remember when you took 
cooking at night school while mother 
was ill. Come and help me set the 
table, Betty. 
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BETTY: (as they set the table she chants) 
Knives to the right, forks to the left. 
Bread and butter plates here, water 
glass there. 

Loutse: Probably you’d better take cook- 
ing, Helen. You remember what I told 
you. (she adjusts sleeves in Helen’s 
dress.) 

HELEN: Oh, yes, of course. I will. Only 
Marguerite said— 

Jack: Yes, I know what Marguerite 
would say. She'd tell you that cooking 
was old-fashioned. She wouldn't take 
it in high school. 

HeLten: Oh, I remember: you had quite 
a quarrel. You thought all girls should 
take cooking. 

Jack: Yes, I still do; but I guess I was 
rather domineering—I mean I tried to 
be. I was half a year ahead of Mar- 
guerite, and when I was a high school 
sophomore I thought I knew more than 
I do now. 

Voice from hall: And is that very much? 
(Al saunters in R.C., his hat tipped 
over one eye, trying to look jaunty.) 

Jack: More than meets the eye. 

At: Doesn't Brother look sweet in the 
funny apron? 

Betty: (indignantly) It’s a nice apron. | 
made it in school. 

AL: (throwing himself into a chair near 
Louise) What a nice wife you’d make, 
Jack. 

Jack: (angrily) Well, you wouldn’t make 
either a good wife or a good husband. 

LoutsE: Boys! (she lays her hand on 
Al’s shoulder.) 

At: Sorry, old man. 

Jack: O.K.- Did you have lunch? 

AL: No. J—er, forgot it. 

HELEN: That’s just what 
Jack said— 

At: I saw your girl friend down town, 

Jack. She looked all tuckered out. I 

remember how she quarrelled with you 


Forgot it! 


about cooking—said a high priced sec- 
retary of the kind she was going to be 
wouldn’t have to cook and that she 
wouldn’t marry anyone who couldn’t 
afford to hire a maid. 
talk that way? 

Jack: We haven’t mentioned cooking 
since that quarrel; we agreed not to. 


Does she still 


AL: Well, the poor kid hadn’t been able 
to land any kind of office job when I 
saw her. 

Heten: You didn’t think she’d take a 
job cooking for someone, did you, even 
if she knew how? 

At: People must eat, you know; that is, 
they think they must. 
LoutsE: Poor Marguerite. She would 
make a marvelous secretary. She’d had 
bookkeeping as well as_ stenography. 
And she took extra work in night school 
—public speaking and other courses.— 

Show the boys your dress, Helen. 

Heten: Come on, Betty; let’s model. 

Betty’s sister made her dress. 


(Al plays piano with one hand; girls 
model; others applaud.) 

Jack: (He has made tea or coffee. Now 
he steps forward with napkin over arm 
and bows like a head waiter.) Tea is 
served. 

(Al carries Louise to the table. All 
are seated except Jack, who serves 
waffles from warming dish.) 

HeELEN: (As she is about to sit down, 
door bell rings.) That'll be Marguerite 
or the doctor. (She exits R.C.) 

AL: These waffles aren’t so bad, old 
timer. But I don’t see how you ac- 
quired a fancy for women’s jobs. 

Betty: Not so bad! These are the best 
waffles I ever tasted. 

MARGUERITE, (enters wilh Helen. 
“Fello’s” are exchanged. She takes 
Louise’s hand.) How’s the ankle? Dr. 
Stevens will be in shortly. He stopped 
at the drug store across the street. He 
picked me up in his car on the way 
here, and I was certainly glad of the 
lift. I’ve walked miles today. (She 
takes the chair Jack offers.) 

LoutsE: You shouldn’t try to cover so 
much territory in one day. 

MARGUERITE: Only two more Saturdays 
before I graduate. You make marvel- 
ous waffles, Louise. But you shouldn't 
stand on that bad foot, I’m sure. 

Louise: Jack made the waffles. 

MARGUERITE: Jack! Well, you're mak- 
ing good use of your training. 

AL: What training ? 

Jack: Louise taught me to make waffles 
last week. 

Marc: (con, used) That's what I meant. 
-I may have to leave the city, folks. 
(Gasps of “What?” and “Why ?”) 

Jack: Marguerite! 

Marc: (nods soberly) My aunt wants to 
go south to live with her parents, and 
I seem unable to get a position here. 
Of course, I have a little money in the 
trust fund, but it wouldn’t last long un- 
less I were making more. I’ve made 
out a budget and studied it carefully. 
It would be foolish to use up my capital 
except as an investment in something 
sure. My aunt has asked me to go 
south with her. 

Louise: You can have a room here, 
Marguerite. You know we have more 
room than anything else. 

HELEN: Yes. do come and live with us. 

Marc: (rising and embracing Loutse) 
You have more kindness of heart, even, 
than room. But I can’t stay unless I 
can get a job. 

(Doorbell rings) 

Louise: That must be Doctor Stevens. 
(Al escorts her from the room.) 

Marc: (resuming seat) Come and eat 
some of your own cooking, Jack. 

HELEN: I'll serve you, Jack. (She rises; 
Jack sits; Al returns.) There’s some- 
thing I want to tell you while Louise is 

(Continued on page 24) 
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HE problem of getting the general 
public to accept home economics in 

: secondary schools as an “essential” 
rather than an “extra” subject is even 
before the high school teacher. It seems 
to be best solved by opening the doors 
of the department to community service. 
One service which women seem particu- 
larly grateful for is a “Homemakers’ Spe- 
cial.” 

A Homemakers’ Special is defined 
as “a series of meetings held for adults 
and dealing with homemaking problems. 
The main objectives are to arouse more 
interest in the homemaking program 
among the adults in the community and 
the parents secure first hand 
homemaking depart- 


to have 
knowledge of the 
ments and their work.” 

Many teachers would like to organize 
such a series of meetings but feel a little 
timid or unprepared. Perhaps my exper- 
ience conducting them might be helpful 
ty that group of teachers. 

I car.zc to this community as a_be- 
ginning teacher and helped organize a 
home economics department in a 
loath to spend money which it had for 
new things. My problem of convincing 
the public of the department’s worth was 
tremendous. The agriculture department 
was also new and that teacher was facing 
the same problems. We decided to hold 
‘meetings for adults and in order to get 
more people from farm homes, to hold 
our meetings on the same nights. Accord- 
ingly letters were sent to each farm home 
in the community, one from the agricul- 
ture department and one from my depart- 
ment. These letters invited people to 
attend our meetings and gave a tentative 
schedule of the dates for ten meetings 
and the topics to be discussed at part of 
them. Through discussion with the group 
the final list of topics for discussion was 
decided upon. 

A theme was selected and the topics for 
the various meetings based on the general 
The topics selected 


towl 


theme, “Economy.” 
weie: 


Corn and Its Use as Human Food (two 
meetings) 

Wheat in the Human Diet 

Good Things from the Oven 

Eradication of the Common Cold 

The Home Beautiful 

Low Cost Menus and Well Balanced 
Diets 

Preparation of Attractive Salads 

Making the Most of the Food Dollar 

Making Over Clothing for the 1933 
Styles. 


There were no funds to hire speakers 
or even to pay the expenses of members 
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Home Makers Specials 


of the University of Illinois Extension 
Staff so I undertook the job of conduct- 
ing the meetings alone. After I wrote to 
our State Supervisor of Vocational Home 
Economics Education asking for sugges- 
tions she kindly volunteered her services 
and spoke to an intensely interested group 
of women on “The Home Beautiful,” us- 
ing ideal family relationships to make her 
“home beautiful” rather than the art of 
interior decoration. I found that I could 
get a woman from St. Louis Division 
of the National Dairy Council to speak 
for one meeting free of charge. She used 
as her subject “Making the Most of the 
Food Dollar.” The other eight meetings 
I conducted. 

The first meeting, “Corn and Its Use as 
Human Food,” was presented by the lec- 
ture method. The bulletin published by 
the University of Illinois, “Corn: Ways of 
Using as a Low-Cost Food,” was used 
as a reference. A display of the steps in 
the preparation of cern for food illus- 
trated the talk. The second and third 
meetings were  lecture-demonstrations. 
My foods classes tried some of the re- 
cipes given in the bulletin on “Corn” and 
the bulletin “Some Ways of Cooking and 
Using Whole and Cracked Wheat” also 
published by the University of Illinois. 
These products were displayed and a se- 
lected group of students prepared other 
recipes before the group as I talked. 
When the products were cooked they 
were served so that all women could taste 
them. I was amazed to find how well 
my high school girls acted in the capacity 
of demonstrators. 

The topic “Good Things from the 
Oven” was treated by the lecture method 
with a demonstration of such methods 
as the correct way to measure ingredients 
and the difference between the measure 
of sifted flour and that which has not 
been sifted, and a display of some of the 
modern equipment to make baking easier. 
This meeting would have been much more 
successful if the demonstration had been 
carried farther and some recipes actu- 
ally worked out before the women. The 
principal reference used was a_ bulletin 
by the same title published by the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 

The meeting “Eradication of the Com- 
mon Cold” was the least favorably re- 
ceived of them all. The women of the 
community were just less interested in 
this subject. Anothef teacher might find 
an entirely different reaction. A lecture 
was followed by a short movie from the 
State Health Department. 

The subject “Low Cost Menus and Well 
Balanced Diets” was treated by the lec- 
ture method of presentation rather suc- 
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cessfully. It might have been more suc- 
cessful had examples of the various diets 
suggested been set up for display. There 
are several excellent sources of reference 
material for this subject. The Evaporated 
Milk Association is one of the commer- 
cial organizations whose low cost diets are 
excellent. 

I think the meeting which interested my 
group more than any other was the one 
on the “Preparation of Attractive Salads.” 
The foods class was studying salads at 
the time and as a class project many 
salads in attractive molds were prepared 
for display. As I talked I arranged sev- 
eral more salads while a group of stu- 
dents prepared some salad accompani- 
ments. A display of about twenty-two 
different salads was arranged while the 
women looked on. They were very en- 
thusiastic. Women love new and attrac- 
tive recipes. 

The final meeting was the one which I 
most enjoyed preparing. I was determined 
to include one meeting dealing with cloth- 
ing. Because the general theme was 
“Economy” the topic “Making Over 
Clothing for the 1933 Styles” was selected. 
The meeting was advertised as a clothes 
clinic with four other home economics 
majors of the community and myself as 
physicians. We asked the women to bring 
in any garments which they would like 
help in making over. The five of us col- 
lected all the garments we could find 
which had been successfully remodeled 
and arranged them in a display. Each 
garment carried a tag which had the ap- 
proximate cost of remodeling and a pic- 
ture or a description of the original gar- 
ment. The garments were varied, there 
being coats which had been lengthened, 
children’s garments, party dresses, street 
dresses made from party frocks, skirts, 
jumpers, blouses and underwear. The 
women were extremely interested in the 
display and in the lecture. They asked 
numerous questions but they did not bring 
any garments for discussion. I think 
they were just a little shy about that. A 
University of Illinois pamphlet “Disguis- 
ing Last Year’s Clothes” helped in pre- 
paring the lecture. 

When bulletins were used as a text I 
had the women who wished copies leave 
their names and addresses with me and 

(Continued on page 25) 
; * Based on talk given at the meeting of the 


Illinois Home Economics Association, Chicago, 
Oct., 1933. 





Batik Wall 


Hangings 


By 


Katherine French 


Catawba College 
Salisbury, North Carolina 


The making of these batik wall hangings 
as described by Miss Katherine French 
seemed to us such a unique project and so 
ingeniously worked out that other teachers 
ought to benefit from it. It certainly 
gives opportunity to develop originality in 
expression and design and at the same 
time furnishes a practical solution of the 
problem of inexpensive wall hangings for 
the home economics department. 


HE students who made the _ batik 

wall hangings shown here are regu- 

lar Home Economic Sophomores with 
no special drawing ability. The work was 
undertaken with several points in mind. 

1. Interior decoration—to make inter- 
esting a monotonous space on the wall 
in the clothing laboratory. (See picture.) 

2. To clarify some ideas on what we 
hope to learn from clothing work. 

3. To apply the principles of design. 

4. To learn how to use home dyes 
(Household dyes and unbleached mus- 
lin were used.) Generally, students are 
more interested in decorative dyeing 
than plain. Nevertheless the prin- 
ciples are the same. After work in 
fancy dyeing, they bring in, on own in- 
itiative such things as faded skirts and 
sweaters. 

Only one wall hanging is up at one time. 
Near the hanging is placed its explana- 
tion so that strangers may understand it. 
The photographs of the wall hangings 
are numbered to correspond with the fol- 
lowing explanations. 





Legend for Wall Hangings 
I 


The question mark represents judg- 
ments to be formed on the topics pictured. 

Clock wise: Wise use of time. 

Hand with small amount of jewelry or 
hand overloaded with jewelry: Suitability 
of dress. 

Buttons sewed on or safety pins used: 
Grooming. 

Cotton boll or silk worm: Selection of 
textiles. 


The clothing laboratory at Catawba College, with one of the hangings in use 
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Flatiron or dress in wrinkles: Care of 


clothing. 
Shoes with low or high heels: Health. 
Sewing machine or pocket book: Con- 
struction and use of money. 


II 

Girl with scales in her hand: [hat kind 
of judgments will she form? 

Hour glass (center top): How will she 
spend her time? 

Silk worm and cotton boll (either side 
of hour glass) : What texture will she use? 

Spinning wheel and modern factory 
(upper corners) : /l’1th knowledge and ap- 
preciation of the past and present meth- 
ods of production, will she be able to help 
better economic conditions? 

(Read down and from left to right.) 

Needle in spool of thread and sewing 
machine: [/i/l she make the article by 
hand or on the sewing machine? 

Flatiron and moth eaten clothing: tll 
she form the habit of taking care of her 
clothing or let it be destroyed from neg- 
lect? 

Backs of legs with straight and run 
Will she form the habit of 
being well groomed? 

Good and bad foot prints: Will she 
form good health habits in clothing? 


down heels: 


Knitting needles in ball of yarn and 
fancy dress: Will she use her leisure time 
for creative or social purposes? 

Dollar sign: Will she spend money 
wisely? 

Hands: “A lady is known by her hands 
and her feet.” 

(Continued on page 27) 
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Bacon for Gods and Men 


GOD, fall not on my fields 
and I will give thee this 
flitch of bacon,” prayed tne 
superstitious Prussian peasant of a cen- 
tury ago when a storm threatened to 
ruin his crops and lay waste his pre- 
cious grain. The peasant uttered these 
curious words as, carrying over his 
shoulder a large flitch of bacon, he 
slowly walked around his meagre patch 
of ground. With uncovered head and 
moving lips the Prussian walked, oblivi- 
ous alike to driving rain and roaring 
thunder. Until the fury of the storm 
abated, he prayed to his God who, like 
the ancient Percunnos, deity of his 
heathen forefathers, controlled the 
thunder and made the farm lands fertile. 
And even as fierce Percunnos had found 
bacon a fitting sacrifice, so, reasoned the 
simple farmer, would the Christian God 
receive it as an offering worthy and ac- 
ceptable in His sight. And so it was 
that the skies cleared and the 
rumbling of the heavens ceased, the 
peasant would carry the flitch of bacon 
homeward, where he and all his house- 
hold would partake of it. 

Since time immemorial, indeed, primi- 
tive peoples have regarded bacon and 
other flesh as sacred food— 
symbols of prosperity, reme- 
dies against sickness and disease. Did 
not the Druids kill a boar at the feast 
of the winter solstice and offer its head 
to Freya, goddess of peace and plenty? 
Even to Augustus’ day was not a fine 
flitch of bacon kept in the chief temple 
of Alba Longa, where Aeneas met the 
white sow and the thirty pigs? 

With this glamorous background of 
pagan lore and ancient tradition, it is 
scarcely to be wondered at that bacon 
has survived the acid test of time and 
that throughout the centuries it has 
been the subject of peasant song and 
quaint belief or that it still figures po- 
tently in charms and cures. 


44 


when 


swine 
sovereign 


“I’m come a-shroving 

For a piece of pancake 

Or a piece of bacon, 

Or a little truckle-cheese 

Of your own making. 

Give me some, or give me none, 

Or else your door will have a stone!” 


This was the ditty sung by youngsters 
of Dorsetshire, England, as they made 
their rounds of the village on Shrove 
Tuesday and begged at each door for 
bacon or cheese or pancakes on which to 
make merry feast before the beginning 
of Lent. Sometimes the importunate 
gamins demanded “a cock and_ bacon,” 
sometimes “stewed peas and bacon,” and 
again only hog’s fat for the frying of 
their holiday doughnuts. Whatever the 
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children demanded, you may be sure good 
housewives did not delay in fulfilling 
their wishes! For a shower of stones, or 
broken jugs and clattering missels_ bat- 
tered against the doors of unwilling vic- 
tims, whereas merry songs and gracious 
thanks rewarded the generous house- 
holders who shared their victuals. 

Collop Monday, the day before Shrove 
Tuesday, was much anticipated by village 
folk, because it marked the occasion of a 
great feast of collops or slices of bacon 
and freshly laid eggs. Another such 
bacon orgy was not to be had until the 
arrival of Easter Eve, when every house- 
wife put into her pot enough of the tasty 
meat to remind her family that the fast 
days were over for another year. 

Perhaps in the peasant mind there 
lingered some connection between offer- 
ing a boar’s head to Freya, goddess of 
peace and prosperity, and the gift of 
bacon to the newly wedded husband and 
wife who could swear that neither of 
them “in a year and a day, either sleep- 
ing or waking,” had repented of their 
marriage. At old Dunmow the man and 
woman who applied for the bacon prize, 
had to take the following remarkable 
oath as they knelt, in the presence of 
prior and convent and all the worthy 
townsfolk, on two pointed stones: 


“You shall swear, by custom and con- 
fession, 

If ever you made nuptial transgression, 

Be you either married man or wife, 

If you have brawls or contentious strife; 

Or otherwise, at bed or board, 

Offended each other in deed or word; 

Or, since the parish-clerk said Amen, 

You wish’d yourselves unmarried agen; 

Or, in a twelfthmonth and a day, 

Repented not in thought any way, 

But continued true, in thought and de- 
sire, 

As when you join’d hands in the quire. 

If to these conditions, without all feare, 

Of your accord you will freely 
sweare, 

A whole gammon of bacon you shall ze- 
ceive, 

And bear it hence with love and good 
leave; 

For this is our custom at Dunmow well 
knowne, 

Though the pastime be ours, the bacon’s 
your own.” 


own 


The “pastime” consisted of lifting hus- 
band and wife on the shoulders of the 
onlookers and carrying them “about the 
priory churchyard, and after through the 
town.” 

A valuable old record belonging to the 
Lansdowne Manuscript in the British 


By 
Dorothy Gladys Spicer 


Museum is a parchment copy of the pro- 
ceedings at the manor-court of Dunmow 
when two flitches of bacon were awarded, 
one “to John Reynolds, of Hatfield 
Regis, and Ann, his wife, who had been 
married ten years,” and the other “ 

to William Parsley, of Much Eyston, 
butcher, and his wife, who had been mar- 
ried three years on the 27th of June, 
1701.” The document goes on to state 
that the bacon was delivered “with un- 
usual solemnity,” by vote of the jury, 
which consisted of five spinsters! 

On the 12th of June, 1772, we learn 
of a happy couple who entered Dunmow 
with a company of friends and declared 
themselves ready to take the oath. To 
the great disappointment of all concerned, 
however, they found orders from the lord 
of the manor that the old proceeding no 
longer was in order. It is a pity the prac- 
tice was abolished, but judging from a 
record of 1809, the reason was “on ac- 
count of the abuse of it in these loose- 
principled times.” 

The passage of years and the “loose 
principled times” have in no way affected 
the peasant’s belief in bacon as a remedy 
for wounds and bad throats. Old folk in 
our own country still advise doctoring a 
sore throat by applying a piece of salt 
bacon and wrapping round with a cloth. 

“If you cut yourself, sticking the knife 
into a flitch of bacon will prevent the 
wound taking bad ways,” is an old say- 
ing in West Shropshire. Old women of 
the neighborhood that stubborn 
wounds made by nails should be treated 
by putting the nail into ‘a nice fat piece 
of bacon.” 


insist 


A seventeenth century manuscript from 
the Island of Jersey is interesting because 
of the part “rusty bacon” plays in a 
remedy “for an Andicome festres.” The 
prescription reads as follows: 

“Five joynts of an oke burnt to a cole, 
3 spoonsfull of soot, halfe a handfull of 
rue, leaven a pretty lumpe, and barrows 
grease or rusky bacon a pretty piece, be- 
ing well beaten together and applyed.” 

However sceptical we of modern 
America may be in regarding bacon as 
the sovereign remedy for wounds and 
cuts, there is not one amongst us who 
does not rejoice in thinking of this 
prosaic breakfast food as belonging to 
gods as well as to men. Nor is there 
one of us who hesitated to join the 
Shrovetide singers’ lusty chorus, which 
demands of the housewife “eggs in the 
trencher” and “bacon in the pan.” 
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MONG professional people in 

college circles the belief is almost 

universal that students are much 
better able to carry their school work, 
if they do not have to spend their time 
in gainful employment. An experiment 
conducted at Battle Creek Coliege dur- 
ing the past school year, however, in- 
dicates that a revision of this opinion 
concerning student self-help may be nec- 
essary. 

Since 1929 the signs have been point- 
ing toward such a conclusion, but as 
the situation at first was considered only 
a temporary one brought about by 
economic conditions, supposedly foreign 
to a collegiate atmosphere, little atten- 
tion was given it. This past year, 1932- 
33, however,.the financial situation of 
many of the students has been so acute 
that in endeavoring to relieve it, special 
attention has been given to analyzing 
the effects upon the students, and the 
apparent results were very surprising. 

Perhaps a minute examination of the 
experiment involved will indicate more 
clearly the reasons for this apparent re- 
versal in theory of student manage- 
ment. Inasmuch as the result is the 
antithesis of what was expected, it 
should be obvious that the deductions 
are not tinged or colored by an enthu- 
siastic bias or predilection. 

Battle Creek College has always had a 
certain percentage of students who were 
partially self-supporting. Toa great ex- 
tent this situation has been due to the 
unusual opportunities for profitable ex- 
perience and remuneration offered to 
students in the Schools of Home 
Economics and Physical Education by 
the Battle Creek Sanitarium. 

With the advent of the depression, the 
number of students in need of outside 
assistance has increased at an alarming 
rate, with the result that the working 
group last year outnumbered by a wide 
margin the positions available, outside 
opportunities having decreased in direct 
ratio to the need. This made it neces- 
sary to create or find new openings, or 
disappoint ambitious students who were 
willing to make almost any sacrifice that 
would enable them to continue their 
cducation. 

About 40% of the total student body* 
is resident in the city of Battle Creek, 
while another 10% includes those living 
with relatives or in private families and 
a small number of boys housed in the 
men’s dormitory. Women students 
from points outside of Battle Creek 
comprise the remaining 50% of the 
student body. Ordinarily most members 
of this group are financially self-reliant, 





* Approximate total enrollment 425. 
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but because of the several economic 
emergencies of the past winter, many 
of these have had to rely upon the col- 
lege to provide some means of self-help. 
In many cases this has amounted to the 
provisions of an opportunity to earn all 
living expenses. 

Several expedients have been adopted 
to meet these conditions. Places have 
been found for some students to work 
for their board and room in private 
homes. Each family desiring student 
help is thoroughly investigated by the 
Assistant Dean of Women, not only 
with regard to working and housing 
conditions, but also with regard to the 
willingness of the housewife to assume 
the responsibility for the conduct of the 
student. Both the student and the 
housewife are given typed suggestions 
for their mutual guidance. Considerable 
judgment is required to fit the type of 
girl to the position, but when this is 
done, dissatisfaction is rare. 

The most serious problem therefore 
has been confined to the girls housed in 
the dormitory. Of those living in Kel- 
logg Hall (women’s dormitory), 62% 
have needed partial or total assistance 
tc meet living expenses. Nearly a quar- 
ter of this latter group have _ been 
forced, through bank failures or sudden 
reductions in home income, to earn all 
of these expenses. In fact, they would 
have been obliged to leave school if 
the management had not been prepared 
to meet the emergencies with drastic 
measures. 

As intimated previously, outside posi- 
tions have not been very numerous. 
Through much diligence on the part of 
certain members of the faculty, posi- 
tions in tea rooms, restaurants and pri- 
vate homes provided sustenance for 
some of the students. In a number of 
instances, the girls thus employed were 
able to pick up a little extra py means 
of tips and bonuses. 

While this expedient helped consider- 
ably, ingenuity had to be exercised to 
care for the remainder of the needy 
students. It was practically a question 
of making jobs exist where previously 
none had existed. If there are unlimit- 
ed resources to fall back upon, such a 
plan might easily be carried out. Unfor- 
tunately, this condition has never ex- 
isted in the dormitory. It has been only 
by the most strenuous efforts and 
through rigid economy that the past two 
or three fiscal years have been com- 
pleted without a deficit. It was there- 
fore necessary to analyze and consider 
every factor of dormitory management 
to meet this emergency. 

In the matter of meals, it has been 
found that the girls really prefer a com- 
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bination of two types of service. Asa 
result, breakfast and lunch on week 
days are served in cafeteria style, while 
for dinner waitress service is provided. 
On Sunday a different procedure is fol- 
low.J. An opportunity to rest in their 
own rooms until church time and yet to 
partake of breakfast, is made possible 
by means of corridor service between 
the hours of 9:30 and 10:30. On each 
floor, kitchenettes, always available for 
special “feeds” and the like, are used. 
The breakfast is prepared in the main 
kitchen and kept hot on the stoves in 
the kitchenettes. Sunday dinner is at 
noon and the Sunday evening tea is 
served in the rotunda around the fire- 
places, with music and_ inspirational 
talks by faculty members and others. 

With these facts in mind, it was con- 
cluded that the girls would really enjoy 
the opportunity of taking over much of 
the management of their dormitory 
home. While the so-called cooperative 
plan was not followed, the system 
evolved has most of the advantages and 
few of the disadvantages of that plan. 
This has been done by the gradual re- 
placement of full-time employees by 
part-time student help. In fact, the pro- 
cess of replacement has been made in 
direct proportion to the need, so that to- 
day the only employees who are not 
students consist of the director, cashier, 
head cook, head housekeeper, janitors 
and a night watchman. Three members 
of the faculty residing in the building 
serve as advisers. As for discipline, the 
students themselves have shown an un- 
usual aptitude in maintaining a high 
standard of self-government. 

Of course, in working out this plan, 
numerous almost insurmountable ob- 
stacles in the adjustment of work- 
ing hours of students to their class 
schedules appeared; but, by adroit 
manipulation of positions and hours, this 
problem was worked out quite satisfac- 
torily for both the student and the de- 
partment head. 

Additional employment for the stu- 
dents and added income to the domi- 
tory has been realized by extensive 
service offered in the private dining 
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ganization dinner parties, several wo- 
men’s clubs in the city have used these 
rooms for their weekly or monthly 
luncheons. Another expedient has been 
the lending of the social rooms to out- 
side organizations for musicales, lec- 
tures and bridge teas with the stipula- 
tion that these should be made freely 
available to the students. Several very 
direct advantages have accrued from 
this practice. One is a much enhanced 
degree of mutual appreciation between 
citizens and the student body. Another 
is the opportunity afforded the girls to 
become acquainted with the very finest 
women of the city, and to have many 
more unusual and delightful educational 
and cultural advantages. 

One aim maintained during all of the 
depression has been to conserve as high 
a wage standard as possible. Students 
are paid 28 to 30 cents per hour ac- 
cording to the skill required. That this 
is high may be attested to by the fact 
that there have been unlimited chances to 
secure capable men, women and girls 
from the outside for full-time work at 
between $40.00 and $50.00 per month, 
which would have reduced labor costs. 

The food budget is broken up thus: 

Raw food 48% 

Labor (salaried and wages) 37% 

Overhead (light, heat, water, 

laundry, repairs, etc.) 

Despite the necssity of providing em- 
ployment ‘for students, the manage- 
ment has endeavored to maintain as low 
dormitory and board rates as_ possible. 
Double rooms are now priced at $2.25 
to $2.75 per girl, while single rooms 
range between $3.00 and $4.00 per week. 
Curtains, rugs, pillows, a mattress pad 
and one blanket are furnished. The stu- 
dent furnishes bed linen, towels and 
dresser scarf. If desired, these can be 
furnished by the dormitory at a cost of 
25 cents a week extra. Thirty cents 
per week is refunded if the student 
cleans her own room. The rooms are 
inspected weekly by the housekeeper 
and surprise inspections are made by the 
Dean of Women or other faculty mem- 
bers. Board is $4.90 per week. 

There are 59 girls employed in the 


dormitory proper, and the following de- 
tailed analysis may cast light on how we 


have been able to provide for so many. 


Total Weekly Hours of Work 
103 hours Room work 
ans Halls and first floor sweeping 
"| Saal Bathroom work 
6: ” Counting linen 
. a Mending 
| Care of 
sunlight bathrooms 
Care of first floor, dusting, 
washing drinking fountain, 
glass doors, etc. 
Care of stairs 
Care of offices on first floor 
elevator, care of 


hydrotherapy and 


Sweeping 


kitchenette, and third and 
fourth floor study halls 
Inspecting room work 
Dusting halls 

Elevator 

Desk—7 A.M. to 12:00 mid- 
night or 1:00 A.M. when 
there is a party. 


4 hours 
ts 
r} | and 


120 ” 


In the food department, all of the 
work, apart from: that of the full-time 
cook, is done by two boys and 30 girl 
students in about 390 hours per week. 
As has been the case for many years, 
the head dietitian is a half-time home 
economic student. Others act as table 
waitresses, do some of the cooking, pre- 
pare salads and vegetables, serve 
serts, set up tables and the cafeteria 
counter, polish floors and wash dishes. 


des- 


The question will undoubtedly present 
itself as to what are the physical, social 
and educational effects on the student 
of this strenuous schedule. First taking 
under consideration the physical effects, 
it is necessary to carefully scrutinize the 
health records of the students under em- 
ployment. As the school physician’s of- 
fices are on the first floor of the dormi- 
tory, it is possible to keep very close 
watch over the health of the students. 
A report must be made to the physician 
of the illness of any girl in the dormi- 
tory. The girls working in private fami- 
lies are required to report regularly to 
the Assistant Dean of Women, a grad- 
uate nurse, who makes careful inquiry 
concerning their health as well as other 
conditions. Students also report to the 
pekysician when even slightly indisposed. 
A permanent record of illness is kept 
by requiring every student, even those 
residing in the city, to secure from the 
physician’s office a permit to re-enter 
classes after an absence. These records 
in the office of the college physician in- 
dicate illness this past 
school than for several years. 
While in rare instances it is observed 
that students can not carry a full load 
without injury, more frequently there is 
evidence of actual gains in health. 


less serious 


year 


The socializing effect has also been 
very gratifying. Although this program 
might seem to indicate “all work and 
no play” this is far from the case, as 
from a brief survey of the 


can be seen 
within the dormitory, 
not to mention those cutside. Dancing 
among the girls following dinner is quite 
trequent. All of the notable occasions 
as Hallowe’en, Christmas, Valentine 
Day, etc. are celebrated by special par- 
Teas, porch and 


social activities 


ties. bridge parties, 
lawn parties in the spring, and many 
other events put on by various schools 
of the college enliven the social life. 
Another factor in self-help has also 
grown out of these social activities. The 
skill attained in making decorative sand- 
wiches and other dainty refreshments 


for social events of the school and for 


women’s organizations in the private 
dining rooms has created a demand for 
catering service at private functions. 

Some of the students in the School 
of Home Economics have found the ex- 
perience in all of the various depart- 
ments in the dormitory an excellent 
preparation for their future duties in 
other institutions. This has been es- 
pecially true of the head dietitians who, 
because of these experiences, have been 
able to obtain more remunerative posi- 
tions after graduation. 

The spirit of democracy has been re- 
markable. Rather than work being con- 
sidered a stigma, it has been carried as 
a badge of honor. Oftentimes the non- 
workers have tried to secure employ- 
ment to prove to the others that they 
had the proper spirit. 

Upper-classmen have never taken 
their sense of responsibility towards 
under-classmen more seriously than 
this year. We have noted a finer reali- 
zation of the “big-sister” attitude than 
ever before, while the response of the 
younger girls has been just as hearten- 
ing. Cliques and that haughty arrogance 
so frequent in dormitories have prac- 
tically vanished with the result that 
class and school distinctions no longer 
exist from the standpoint of friendship 
and ordinary relationships. 

It is almost universally recognized 
that one of the prime missions of any 
school or college is the development of 
character in its students. That this ex- 
periment has had a profound influence 
in this direction can hardly be ques- 
tioned. Some girls who never before 
in their lives had done more than 
a few light tasks around home, have 
accepted menial work that has been 
veritable drudgery to them, rather than 
leave But the necessity of 
holding themselves to the task day after 
day has developed perseverance, self- 
control and a sense of responsibility 
that has almost transformed them. It 
has brought out qualities which might 
never have been developed in them had 
they not seen adversity. Even if pros- 
perity returns, it can not rob them of 
these blessings. 


school. 


In summing up the results of this ex- 
periment in self-help, it appears that 
physically the majority of students 
were benefited by their work; the spirit 
ef democracy, friendliness and loyalty, 
the initiative and self-reliance, as well 
as perseverance and were 
developed to a greater degree than dur- 
ing prosperous times; and if scholarship 
is any criterion the intellectual develop- 
ment kept pace with the growth in 
character and morale. It is to be hoped 
that even when prosperity returns, the 
results of this experiment may serve as 
a guide in dealing with those who can- 
not secure an education without some 
degree of self-help. 


self-control 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 





Who's Who in Home Economics 


ARAH TYSON 

RORER pioneer of 

the scientific method 
in home economics, one of 
the first dietitians in the 
country, founder of the fa- 
mous Philadelphia Cooking 
School, has been known as 
editor, author and lecturer 
for half a century. 

Mrs. Rorer was born in 
1849, the daughter of a 
physician and manufactur- 
ing chemist, Dr. Charles Ty- 
Heston. Her father’s 
return from the Civil War 
with shattered health, and 
her attempt to nurse him to 
health brought her first real- 
ization of the need for the 
scientific study of diet in the 
This smote 


son 


care of disease. 
her with greater force when, 
after her marriage, she de- 
veloped a pulmonary weak- 
ness. A child was born, so 
weak and delicate that his life 
was despaired of. She set 
herself the task of restoring 
herself and her son to health, 
and with this great under- 
taking commenced the studies 
and research in the relation 
of diet to health and disease 
that were to be the guiding 
principle through all her 

later work. 

During the 1860’s in England, a move- 
ment started under Queen Victoria for 
a scientific approach to the art of cook- 
ing in place of the hit or miss methods 
of the average kitchen. Under compe- 
tent cooks, schools of cooking were es- 
tablished. This movement crystallized 
in the United States in the founding of 
the Boston Cooking School and the New 
York School of Cookery. In 1879 the 
New Century Club of Philadelphia 
opened a cooking class. To this Mrs. 
Rorer eagerly turned as an opportunity 
to perfect herself in better methods of 
home making, with such profit that in 
two years the school was placed in her 
charge. She had been conscious for 
years of the need for scientific knowl- 
edge of diet, and to this was now added 
the realization of the need for a new 
science of home economics. In 1882 she 
founded the Philadelphia Cooking 
School. Here were taught classes in 
practical cookery, and the best teachers 
that could be found were brought to- 
gether to give a two-year Normal 
Course in Chemistry, Biology, Physics 
and Anatomy, Sewing and Theoretical 
Cookery. 
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During this time of great activity, 
Mrs. Rorer did not rest from her studies. 
A course in pharmacology, the study of 
chemistry of foods under the eminent 
Dr. Henry Leffman, physiology and an- 
atomy under Dr. William White of the 
University of and a 
course at the Women’s Medical College 


Pennsylvania, 


added to her breadth of knowledge. To 
fit her for the lecture 
trained at the Emerson School of Ora- 
Work in foundry and 
practical 


platform, she 


tory in Boston. 


carpenter shop gave her 


knowledge of cabinet making, molding, 


machining and _ sharpening of tools. 
Trips to Europe to observe English and 
Continental Schools of domestic science 
helped to round out the background. 
Along with the practical work in the 
Cooking School, Mrs. 
the public educational 
nearest her heart. 
stantly at the authorities until New York 


Rorer carried on 
that 


She hammered con- 


work was 


City included cooking in its school curri- 
culum. She lectured to the young ladies 
of the Ogentz and Miss Jud! 
and to the students of the Women’s Medi- 
cal College and the University of Penn- 
the suggestion of several 
noted physicians, she started a class on 


ins School, 


sylvania. At 


“Diet as it related to disease” 
and a Diet 
for out-of-town pa- 

Philadelphia 
sicians, the first of its kind 
in the country. A _ little 
later she published for the 


for physicians, 
Kitchen 


tients of phy- 


use of physicians a valuable 


handbook on “Diet for the 
Sick.” 
Editorial work, writing 


and lecturing occupied much 
of her time. She published 
“Table Talk” 
hold News” and compiled 
the Philadelphia Cook Book 
which in two years sold over 
125,000 copies. Her national 


and “House- 


reputation was further aug- 


mented by her presiding 
over the Woman’s Building 
at the Chicago World’s Fair 
in 1893. Shortly after this, 
the Ladies 


Home Journal 


made her its Associate Do 


mestic Editor, a position sh« 
held for 
She closed he Tr 


1904, in order to devote full 


fourteen years. 


school in 


time to lecturing and writing, 
visiting every state in the 
Union. The last two decades 
have been full of interest and 


activity. She has published 


numerous monographs on 


food subjects, experimented 


food products for manufacturers, 


with 
kept up a daily column as Food Editor for 


a newspaper syndicate, and written im- 
portant books, 
placed at the disposal of the Govern- 


During the war she 
ment her knowledge of foods and diet, 
and with Senator Frank H. Willis trav- 
elled about the country lecturing on the 


conservation of food. 


Mrs. Rorer is the last of the five pi- 
oneer cooking teachers in the United 
States. She with Miss Juliet Corson 
and Mrs. Hope of New York, and Mrs 


Lincoln and Miss Parloa of Boston were 


truly the forerunners of home econom- 
ics work of today. 
And today 


pled from a fall and almost penniless, 


at eighty-four, badly crip- 


she has retired from public life to live 
with a son who is almost blind, and is 
struggle 


have en- 


a desperate 
against that 
gulfed many younger than she. A group 


gallantly waging 


economic odds 
of her friends, feeling sure that many 
who have known her and her work will 
pension 


be glad to aid, are raising a 


fund to take care of her. We cannot re- 
ceive donations for the fund but for fur- 
ther information, address Mrs. Samuel A. 


Woodward, Box 23, So. Kent, Conn 
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The Consumers’ 
Counsel 


By 
Elna H. 


HE term Consumers’ Counsel has be- 
come widely known within the past 
few months, but its meaning may not 
be so well understood. There is a rela- 
tively small section in the great Agricul- 
Adjustment 
Washington which is devoted to the in- 


tural Administration in 


terests of the consumer. This division is 
directed by Dr. Frederic C. Howe, offici- 
ally called the Consumers’ Counsel, and its 
work reaches into every state in the 
union and into every city of importance 
in the endeavor to enlist the cooperation 
of the women in American homes with the 
efforts of the A.A.A. 

The 


Counsel were explained by Dr. Howe thus: 


objectives of the Consumers’ 


WATCH THESE DOLLARS 


Wharton 





Consumers’ 


Abi-weekly bulletin toaid consumers in 
understanding changes in prices and costs 
of food and farm commodities and in mak- 
ing wise,economical purchases. 


Guide 








“We are going to | 
do what we can to sce | 
that the consumers are | 
protected at a time | 
when the Administra- | 
tion is trying to pull the 

farmers and workers | 
out of what President 


Roosevelt calls the ‘eco- 








| WHERE YOUR MILK MONEY 


SEPTEMBER 1929 


FEBRUARY 1933 
SEPTEMBER 1933 














nomic hell’ they have 
been living in for four | 
years. Many manufac- 
turers and distributors 
have declared their 
readiness to play fairly 
and squarely with the | 
Administration in its 
while consum- 
ers are beginning to or- 


efforts, VOL.! No.4 


ganize to ensure fair 
dealing. Consumers’ 





WHAT FARMERS GOT 


. 787i - 


Typical monthly purchases of 14 important foods cost a family $26.11 
All the money be- 
food from the farmer 


in 1929, Out of this, farmers received $12.40, 
tween went to pay for preparing and getting the 
to the family. 


WHAT FARMERS GOT 
FEB. 15.1933 


$4.57 


in proportion to the drop in food prices, 


WHAT FARMERS GOT 
OCT. 24.1933 


+ FILL4 = 


> 6.71 


Here's one of the dollars-and-cents meanings of recovery: (1) Far- 
mers and workers must get a larger share of the money consumers 
(2) Except as extra dollars go to workers, costs of pre- 
paring and getting food from farmers to consumers must not take an 


spend, 


increasing share, 


WHAT CONSUMERS PAID Sez. 
IN 1929 t 
fl everywhere 


WHAT CONSUMERS PAID 


. 310.28 = 


When food prices were low, farmers and workers got starvation pay. 
Costs of preparing and marketing food dropped some but not nearly 


WHAT CONSUMERS PAID 


Counsels in the various 
cities are non-political 
and reflect consumers’ 
interests. Our office will 
try to keep consumers 
informed 
about changing condi- 
tions that affect prices, 
and they, in their turn, 
will keep us informed 
of any attempts to take 
unfair advantage of the 


a ae | 


public.” 

Manned by a _ very 
staff of econ- 
writiers and 
specialists, Dr. 


limited 
omists, 
radio 

Howe’s small organiza- 
tion is in contact with 
an immense number of 
housewives through the 
General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. 
Through the coopera- 
tion of many city may- 
ors it has also set up 
city Consumers’ Coun- 
sels made up of repre- 
sentatives of groups 
such as the General 
Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, home economics 
groups, women’s city 
clubs, trade unions and 


FEB. 15 1933 


$14.85 


OCT. 24.1933 


3 17.85 


other civic associations 


BASED ON AVERAGE U.S. FARM AND RETAIL PRICES FOR WHOLE FLUID MILK 
CFOR EXPLANATION OF PICTURE, SEE BACK COVER.) 


Issued by the CONSUMERS’ COUNSEL of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration 
in cooperation with the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Bureau of Home 
Economics, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
OCTOBER 28, 1933 | 





which reflect the interest of the consum- 
ers. These women all pledge their aid in 
watching the trend of local prices for 
household commodities, and in reporting 
instances where increases seem to be 
greater than conditions warrant. 

The field staff of the Departments of 
Agriculture and Labor furnish the office 
of the Consumers’ Counsel with figures on 
commodity prices from fifty cities and 
from over a thousand stores—indepen- 
dents, chains, and specialty food shops. 
These figures, viewed through the eyes of 
economists, give a picture of price move- 
ments over the whole country. Next, Dr. 
Howe’s office checks against these prices 
the money the farmer is getting, the in- 
creases in labor costs resulting from raises 
in wages and new employment, and also 
what the farmers are having to pay for 
the goods they must buy. One of the 
constantly reiterated aims of recovery 
effort is to put more money into the farm- 
er’s pocket in time to meet the increasing 
cost of what he has to buy. 

After setting in motion the machinery 
for reaching the housewives who in the 
majority of homes do the bulk of the 
family purchasing, Dr. Howe has kept in 
touch with them through the press and by 
radio. In radio dialogues with officers of 
the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, he tells what is happening in cer- 
tain important commodity lines, what ad- 
vances in price are legitimate, and why, 


(Continued on page 25) 


PRACTICAL HOME ECCNOMICS 








HE following list of educational mo- 
tion pictures have been selected as 
being applicable to one or another 


phase of home economics teaching. The 
list has been compiled from a number of 
sources, and while it does not claim to be 
by any means a complete list, it is accu- 
rate and as up to date as it is possible to 


make it. 
films 


Since the firms distributing the 


vary their rates and agreements 


from time to time, anyone desiring to use 
them should write directly to the distribu- 
tors; the addresses are given on page 16. 
Where two names are included as dis- 
tributing the films, it means that it is 
available from either source. 


bho 


un 


JANUARY, 


Miscellaneous 

The Feet—Structure, function and 
need for properly fitted shoes. (East- 
man Teaching Films, Inc.) 16mm. 
silent. 

Street and Table Manners—(Bell and 
Howell Co.) 16mm. silent. 

The Way Out—Necessity for farmers 
to eat more products of own farms. 
(Farm Bureau Federation) (Interna- 
tional Harvester Co.) 35mm. -silent. 


Food Preservation 

(Mainly canning) 
After the Fog—Home canning and 
cooperative marketing products by 
women. (American Farm Bureau 
Federation) (Atlas Educ. Film Co.) 
35mm. and 16mm, silent. 
Capping Nature’s Finest—Home can- 
ning methods up to date. (Charles 
High Films—Oklahoma City.) 16mm. 
silent. 
Eternal Summertime—Story of a can- 
ning club. (C. L. Venard.) 35mm. 
silent. 
Home Canning—Up-to-date methods. 
(Chicago Film Laboratory) (Interna- 
tional Harvester Company.) 35mm. 
silent. 
The Magic Jar—History of canning. 
(Y. M. C. A. Natl. Council of Motion 
Picture Bureaus.) 16mm. and 35mm. 
silent. 
Modern Conservation—Preservation 
of fruits and vegetables by dehydra- 
tion. (Wholesale Films Service.) 
35mm, silent. 
Storing the Luscious—Proper process 
of canning in glass jars. (Charles 
High Films, Oklahoma City.) 16mm. 


silent. 


Health and Hygiene 

(Child mainly) 
Health and Hygiene—9 films: Eye- 
sight; Teeth; Little brothers and sis- 
ters; General health habits; Food; 
Exercise; Posture; Armies of health 
and disease; Disease carriers. (Cen- 
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Compiled by Edith L. Allen 


U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


tral Film Company) (Yale Univ. 
Press Film Co.) 16 and 35mm, silent. 
Babyhood—Babies and their care. 
(Central Films Co.) (Wholesome 
Films Service.) 35mm. silent. 
Baby’s Bath and Toilet. (National 
Motion Picture Co.) 16 and 35mm. 
silent. 

Bending the Twig. (Edited Pictures 
System—Herman Ross Enterprises. ) 
16mm, only. (Wholesale Films Serv- 
ice.) 35mm. only. 

Garden of Childhood—Rest, play, 
sleep and physical inspection for pre- 
school children. (John Hancock Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Co.) 16 and 
35mm. silent. 

Mothercraft—Health and care of ba- 
bies. (Wholesome Films Service.) 
35mm. silent. 

Sun Babies—Child care. 
Film Co.) (Iowa State 
Visual Education Service.) 


(Church 
College, 
35mm. 
silent. 
Sunshine—(Wholesome Films Serv- 
ice.) 35mm. silent. 

Why Willie Was Willing to Wash 
(National Motion Picture Co.): 16 
and 35mm. silent. 


Cleanliness—Hair, face and 
(Eastman 
l6mm. silent. 


hands, 
clothes, body. Teaching 
Films, Inc.) 
General Health Habits—(Edited Pic- 
tures System.) 16mm. silent. 
General Personal Hygiene—Science 
of Life series. (Bray Pictures Corp., 
Educational Dept.) 16 and 
silent. 


35mm. 


Food 
Familiar Foods from Foreign Lands 
—Life history of these foods. (H. S. 
Brown) (Gibson Studios) (Pinkney 
Film Service.) 35 mm. silent. 
A Lesson in Cooking—How to make 
an omelet and use of chafing dish. 


(H. S. Brown) (Gibson Studios) 
(Pinkney Film Service.) 35mm. si- 
lent. 


Life—Baking powder 
(Wholesome 


35mm, silent. 


Leavener of 
and its manufacture. 
Films Service.) 


Story of Han-Dee—Modern bread- 
making process. (Charles High 
Films.) 16mm. silent. 


Our Daily Bread—Harvesting, mill- 
ing, baking from primitive to mod- 
ern times. (Amer. Museum of Nat. 


History) (General Elect. Co.—Pub- 


Educational Films for Home Economics Classes 
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. Why 


licity Department.) 16 and 35mm. 
silent. 

From Wheat to Bread 
(Eastman Teach- 
16mm. silent. 


Pioneer and 
modern processes. 
ing Films.) 
Lamb—More Than Legs and Chops— 
lamb. 
35mm, 


Retail cuts from all parts of 
(U. S. Dept. of Agriculture.) 
silent. 

Nutrition 
Problem of Nutrition—(Amkino Cor- 
poration.) 35mm. silent. 
Good Posture Wins—(U. S. 
ment of Agriculture. ) 


Health 


Posture and 


Depart- 
35mm. silent. 
Nutrition, 
(Society for 


through Balanced 
Exercise. 
Visual Education.) 35mm. silent. 
How to Live Long and Well—(lIowa 
State Visual Instruction 
Service) (National Motion Picture 
Co.) 16 and 35mm. silent. 
Posture—(Eastman Teaching Films, 
Inc.) (Edited Pictures System, Inc.) 


College, 


lomm. silent. 

A. B. C. of Food 
of various types of 
Ellis.) 16 and 35mm. silent. 
The 
calories and their relation to the diet. 
(Carlyle Ellis.) 
Food Makes a 
State College, Visual Education Serv- 
ice.) (U. S. Dept. of Agriculture.) 
16 and 35mm, silent. 


Value and purpose 
(Carlyle 


food. 


Calorie Counter—Meaning of 


16 and 35mm. silent. 
Difference—(lowa 


(U. S. Dept. 
35mm. silent. 


Keeping Out Bad Food 
of Agriculture.) 
Pests 

Leave Home—Shows 
moth and 


Moths 
damage done 
methods of getting rid of this pest 
(U. S. Dept. of Agriculture.) 35mm, 
silent. 

Mold and 


clothes and bread. 


by clothes 


Yeast—On fruit, leather, 
(Eastman Teach- 
ing Films, Inc.) 16mm. silent. 

Swat that Fly—(Bell and 
Company.) 16mm. silent. 
(Edited 
l6mm. silent. 
Rats—(U. S. 
16 and 35mm. 


Howell 


Disease Carriers Pictures 
System, Inc.) 
How to Get Rid of 
Dept. of Agriculture.) 
silent. 

Leather 

and its products 

Leather—Sources, tanning and mak- 
ing of shoes. (Eastman Teaching 
Films, Inc.) 
The Shoe 
terials. (Edited Pictures System, Inc.) 


16mm. silent. 
Production from raw ma- 


16mm, silent. 

Magic of Modern Shoemaking 
(Melville Shoe Corp.) (Y. M. C. A.) 
16mm. and 35mm. silent. 
Story of Leather—Raw hides and 
(Tanners’ Council 
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skins to leather. 


























































1. 


(Wholesome Films 
only.) 16mm. and 


of America.) 
Service—35mm. 
35mm, silent. 
From Hides to Leather—( Wholesome 
Films Service.) 35mm. silent. 
Leather Industry of South Africa— 
(Wholesome Films Service.) 35mm. 
silent. 
Muskrat Industry of Maryland— 
(Stark Films) (Maryland State Game 
Dept.—35mm. only.) 16 and 35mm. 
silent. 
American Glove Craft—(De Frenes 
and Company.) 1l6mm. and 35mm. 
silent. 

Equipment 
History of Gas Lighting—Uses of 
gas in the home. (American Museum 
of Natural History.) 35mm. silent. 
Household Conveniences—How many 
little house-cleaning 
easier, 
(Int'l Harvester Co.) 
silent. 
Power in the Farm Home—(Chicago 
Film (Int'l 
Co.) 
Refrigeration — Includes 


things make 
(Chicago Film Laboratory ) 
16 and 35mm. 


Laboratory ) Harvester 
35mm. silent. 

household 
mechanical refrigeration—(Eastman 
Teaching Films, Inc.) 
Hot Air Heating—Fireplace, 
furnace—past and present. (Eastman 
16mm, silent. 


16mm, silent. 


stove, 


Teaching Films, Inc.) 


Energy from Sunlight—As shown in 


heat, wind and water power, food and 
(Eastman ‘Teaching Films, 
16mm. silent. 


fuels. 
Inc.) 
Dairy Products 
Our National Dessert—( National 
Dairy Council.) 16 and 35mm. silent. 
Shadows—Milk, fruit and vegetables 
for diet. (Natl. Dairy Council.) 
16mm. and 35mm. silent. 
Long vs. Short Hand—Importance of 
mother nursing baby. (National Mo- 
tion Picture Company.) 16 and 35mm, 
silent. 
Might of Pure Milk—(National Mo- 
tion Picture Co.) 16 and 35mm. 
silent. 
Milk as Food—(Edited Pictures Sys- 
tem, Inc.) 16mm. silent. 
Victory—Value and need for 
milk. (American Museum of Natural 
History.) 16mm, and 35mm, silent. 
What Makes It Go—(National Dairy 
Council.) 16mm, and 35mm, silent. 
Dishes 
Porcelain Industry in Czecho-Slova- 
kia—(Society for Visual Education, 


pure 


16 and 35mm. silent. 
to finished 
Films, 


Inc.) 

Tableware—From 
(Eastman 

l6mm. silent. 


Wool 


clay 
ware. Teaching 


Inc. ) 


Mainly manufacture and production 


A Woolen Yarn—From fleece to fin- 


ished cloth. (American Museum of 


oe 


Natural History) (General Electric 
Co., Publicity Dept.) 16 and 35mm. 
silent. 

Wool Marketing and Manufacture— 
(U. S. Department of Agriculture.) 
35mm. silent. 

Woolen Goods—Sheep, 
weaving and factory made woolens. 
(Eastman Teaching Films, Inc.) 16 
mm. silent. 

Wool— 
Pictur: 


spinning, 


»m sheep to cloth. (Edited 
‘stem, Inc.) 16mm. silent. 
The Story of Chase Velmo Mohair 
to Velvet. (Y. M. C. A. National 
Council of Motion Picture Bureau.) 
16 and 35mm. silent. 


Cotton 
Mainly production and manufacture 
Cotton—Civilization’s Fabric-—Cotton 
from field to mill. 16 and 35mm. 
(Amer. Museum of Natural History.) 
(Fruit of the Loom Mills.) 
Cotton Goods—(Eastman Teaching 
Films, Inc.) (Visual Instruction Serv- 
ice, Iowa State College.) 16mm. 
silent. 
Cotton—From seed to cloth. (Nashua 
Manufacturing Co., Indian Head 
Fabrics Division.) 


Teeth 

Bobby’s Bad Molar—Care of teeth. 
(American Dental Assn.) (McCrum, 
Dr. Thomas B.) 16 and 35mm. silent. 
Care of the Teeth—(American Den- 
tal Assn.) (Eastman Teaching Fiims, 
Inc. ) 
How Teeth Grow—(American Den- 
tal Assn.) (Eastman Teaching Films, 
Inc.) 16mm. silent. 

Tommy’s Troubles—Diet and cleanli- 
ness in care of the teeth. (American 
Dental Assn.) 35mm. silent. 

Silk 

Silken Cocoons—Story of a piece of 
silk. (Bell and Howell.) (Edited 
Pictures System, Inc.) 16mm. silent. 
Romance of Silk—Worm to finished 
bolt of silk. (American Museum of 
Nat. History.) (Belding Hemingway 
Co.) 
From Cocoon to Spool--Manufacture 
of silk. (Edited Pictures System, 
Inc., 16mm. only.) (American Mu- 
seum of Nat. History, 16mm. only.) 
(Corticelli Silk Co.) (Y. M. C. A. 
Nat. Council of Motion Picture Bu- 
reaus.) 16 and 35mm. silent. 

From Cocoon to Kimono—Silk indus- 
try of Japan. (Burton Holmes Lec- 
tures, Inc.) (Wholesome Films Serv- 
16 and 35mm, silent. 


16mm. silent. 


35mm. silent. 


ice—no 16mm.) 


Rayon 
Romance of Rayon—From tree to 
material. (American Museum of 
Nat. History.) (Y. M. C. A. Natl. 
Council of Motion Picture Bureaus— 
35mm only.) 16mm. and 35mm. 


American 


House and Home 

Home is What You Make It—Trans- 
formation of an old farm house by 
inexpensive repairs, painting and 
landscaping. (U. S. Department of 
Agriculture.) 16 and 35mm, silent. 
The Transformation—Why farm 
boys and girls leave home. (Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation.) 35mm. 
silent. 
Transformation—Rehabilitation of a 
family through modernization of 
home. (Y. M. C. A. Natl. Council of 
Motion Picture Bureaus.) 16 and 
35mm, silent. 

Textiles 
Flax to Linen. (Eastman 
Teaching Films, Inc.) (Visual In- 
struction Service, Iowa State Col- 
lege.) 16mm. silent. 
Art of Spinning and Weaving—(Uni- 
versity Film Foundation.) 16mm. and 
35mm. silent. 


From 


Sanforizing Cloth—(Cluett, Peabody 
and Co., Sanforizing Div.) 
silent. 


16mm. 


Romance of  Cloth—(Wholesome 
Films Service.) 35mm. silent. 
Lacemaking in France—(H._ S. 
Brown.) (Wholesome Films Serv- 
ice.) 35mm. silent. 

Luzon Lingerie—Designing and mak- 
ing lingerie in the Philippines. (Bur- 
ton Holmes Lectures, Inc.) i6mm. 
silent. 

Revelation—Economical fashion hints 
and home dressmaking. (Amer. Farm 
Bureau Federation.) (Atlas Educa- 
tional Film Co.) 16 and 35mm. silent. 
Modern Industrial Methods—Princi- 
pal process in manufacture of sewing 
machines. (Singer Sewing Machine 
Co.) 16 and 35mm, silent. 
Martex—Making of Turkish towel. 
(Y. M. C. A. Natl. Council of Mo- 
tion Picture Bureau.) 
silent. 


16 and 35mm. 


Turkish Towel—(De 
16 and 35mm. silent. 


Making of a 
Frenes and Co.) 
Stockings 
My Lady’s Stockings—From silk to 
finished article. (Kodascope Libra- 
ries, Inc.) 16mm. silent. 
The Reading Full-Fashioned Knitting 
Machine in Action Making Stockings. 
(De Frenes & Co.) 16mm. and 35mm. 
silent. 
Education 
Home Economics at the University of 
Nebraska. (Home Economics Dept., 
Univ. of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb.) 
Addresses 


If you are interested in any of these 
films, rates and further information can 
be obtained from the distributors, at ad- 
dresses listed below. 


Dental Association, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Emergency 


HIS title means little to the unin- 
formed, but it is intended to show 


how a group of emergency school 
lunch menus may be changed to meet the 
further emergency of curtailed funds. 

The serving of school lunches on a 
large scale is a constant education not 
only for the pupils but also for those re- 
sponsible for the preparation and service. 
When funds are low and the pupils must 
be given sufficient and nourishing food the 
existing conditions must be met in the 
same way in which they are met in the 
individual home. 

Emergency lunches have been served to 
school children in New York City since 
early 1931.* This year about 85,000 chil- 
dren are receiving the lunches. 

In the fall of 1933, the increased cost 
of raw materials, the decreased amount 
of money available, and the rapidJy in- 
creasing number of children to be fed 
made it necessary to readjust the menus 
to meet the further emergency conditions. 
After assembling all the available money 
resources and considering the increased 
expenses, it was found that only seven 
cents per lunch could be allowed, instead 
of the twelve cents originally estimated. 
The relief work bureau continues to fur- 
nish all the kitchen and lunchroom help- 
ers but the cost of the food and trucking 
still must be met from the lunch funds. 

In making these menus variety, food 
values and lower costs had to be kept in 
mind. The four week cycle planned in 
the original menus was reduced to a two 
week cycle, thus simplifying kinds and 
amounts of raw materials to be bought. 

Another feature in these lunches which 
had to be considered was that the present 
cooking equipment was inadequate and 
that to purchase more, necessitated an out- 
lay of money which was inadvisable when 
all funds must be centered in the food 
itself. 

In the first set of menus, shown under 
“A.” it will be noted that both soup or 
cocoa and a hot dish were furnished 
daily ; canned fruits, salads, eggs and pre- 
pared desserts were also included. In the 
new menus it has been necessary to serve 
either a soup or a hot dish, eggs only as 
a sandwich filling, while crackers and 
cookies are omitted and only stewed and 
fresh fruits included in the desserts. 
However, with the decreased items and 


* See Practical Home Economics, March, 1932, 
page 93, 
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Lunches Meet 


By 
Martha Westfall 


Director of Homemaking 
and 
Josephine Adams 


Assistant Director of Homemaking, 
New York City Schools 


actual cost of the same, second helpings 
can be provided. A third of a quart of 
milk also can be given. 

The Home Making Department has 
heretofore insisted that only individual 
containers of milk be served at the school 
lunch counters, but in this time of great 
stress, when there is such a difference in 
the wholesale cost of bottled and loose 
milk, the following compromise was made 
with the approval of the Health Depart- 
ment. The loose milk is delivered in large 
sealed containers direct from the dairies. 
The containers are placed upon a rocker 
which can be tilted and the milk poured 
into two gallon covered pitchers and then 
into the individual aluminum cups. It is 
forbidden to open the container until the 
lunch line is forming. This does away 
with all dipping or syphoning of the milk 
and there is a minimum of chance for 
any foreign material to get into it. The 
individual aluminum cups must be washed 
and boiled after each service. 

In the spring when the prices of salad 
materials and eggs are automatically re- 
duced, these items will be restored to the 
menus, 

For the sake of comparison both sets 
of menus are shown. A is the original 
set planned when the lunches were first 
undertaken; B shows the set now in use 
to meet the present emergency. 


A 
Menu | 


Monday 
Cocoa 
Carrots and peas 
Raisin bread and butter sandwich 
Stewed prunes or fresh fruit in season 


Tuesday 


Green split pea soup 

Canned corn or succotash 

Rye bread and butter sandwich 
Stewed apricots 


the Crisis 


Wednesday 
Vegetable soup 
Canned peas 
Whole wheat bread and butter sandwich 
Fruit cup 

Thursday 
Lima bean and barley soup 
11% rye bread and butter sandwich 
Chocolate pudding—vanilla sauce 

Friday 
Cocoa 
Whole wheat bread and butter sandwich 
Italian spaghetti with onion, tomato sauce 
(cheese extra) 

Fruit gelatine 
Loose milk served with each menu 


Menu Il 
Monday 
Rice and tomato soup 
Hard cooked egg 
Whole wheat bread and butter sandwich 
Fruit—'% peach and % pear 
Tuesday 
Lima bean soup 
Stewed corn with string beans 
Raisin bread and butter sandwich 
Vanilla cornstarch pudding with choco- 
late sauce 
H “ednesday 
Vegetable soup 
Baked beans 
Whole wheat bread and butter sandwich 
Fresh fruit : 
7 hursday 
Macaroni and tomato soup 
Egg salad (whole egg with dressing—let- 
tuce ) 
Rye bread and butter sandwich 
Fresh or stewed fruit 
Friday 
Cocoa 
Salmon and celery salad 
Whole wheat bread and butter sandwich 
Fruit cup 
Menu Ill 
Monday 


Corn and tomato soup 
Hard cooked egg (served in the shell) 
Whole wheat bread and butter sandwich 
Fresh fruit or canned fruit 
/ uesday 

Lima bean and barley soup 
Hot mixed vegetables with butter (string 

beans, beets, onions, peas, corn, etc.) 
Rice custard with strawberry or raspberry 


jam 
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Wednesday 
Puree of pea soup 
Italian spaghetti (onion, tomato sauce) 
Raisin bread and butter sandwich 
Stewed fruit 


Thursday 
Vegetable soup with barley 
Egg salad 
Rye bread and butter sandwich 


Chocolate cornstarch pudding, vanilla 
sauce 
Friday 
Cocoa 


Baked beans 
Whole wheat bread and butter sandwich 
Fruit gelatin 
Menu IV 
Monday 
Cocoa 
Carrots and peas 
Whole wheat bread and butter sandwich 
Stewed fruit 
Tuesday 
Vegetable soup 
Salmon salad 
Whole wheat bread and butter sandwich 
Chocolate pudding, vanilla sauce 
Wednesday 
Cocoa 
Lima beans and tomato sauce 
Rye bread and butter sandwich 
Stewed fruit 
Thursday 
Cream of split pea soup 
Macaroni with tomato sauce and cheese 
Whole wheat bread and butter sandwich 
Apple sauce or fruit gelatin or fruit cup 
Friday 
Vegetable soup 
Baked beans 
Raisin bread and butter sandwich 
Stewed or fresh fruit 
B 
DAILY MENUS 
(Revised for emergency) 
First Day (Monday) 
Pea and tomato soup 
Whole wheat bread and butter 
14 apple butter sandwich 
Orange 
Milk 


sandwich 


Second Day 
Boiled rice 
Whole wheat bread and butter 
YZ jam sandwich 
Apple 
Milk 


sandwich 


Third Day 
Tomato soup and rice 
Whole wheat bread and butter 
1% salmon and celery sandwich 


sandwich 


Stewed fruit 
Milk 

Fourth Day 
Carrots, peas and string beans 
Whole wheat bread and butter 
14 cream cheese sandwich 
Banana 
Milk 


sandwich 
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Fifth Day 
Vegetable soup 
Whole wheat bread and butter 
Y% American cheese and celery 
Apple 
Milk 


sandwich 
sandwich 


Sixth Day (Monday) 
Spaghetti—tomato sauce 
Whole wheat bread and butter 
YZ peanut butter sandwich 
Orange 
Milk 


sandwich 


Seventh Day 
Pea and tomato soup 
Whole wheat bread and butter 
YZ cream cheese 
Apple 
Milk 


sandwich 


School Lunches in 


HE “Sierra Educational News” for 

October reports an excellent piece of 
cooperation among home demonstration 
workers, farm workers, teachers, and pu- 
pils in the effort to improve the nutrition 
of children. A campaign for better 
lunches has resulted, and is resulting, in 
more attractive and nutritious home- 
packed lunches, supervision at school dur- 
ing the lunch hour to see that they are 
eaten, and more interest on the part of 
the children in eating the right food. It 
is also stimulating the school lunch pro- 
gram in the schools, as more schools 
report either hot lunches or supple- 
mentary hot dishes offered. 


A project called “The Lunch from 
Home” has been introduced into the 
home demonstration program, with the 


home demonstration agent first demon- 
strating the planning and packing of a 
suitable lunch. Suggested menus for the 
lunch are planned, and advice is given 
about making the lunch a recognized part 
of the whole day’s meals for the child. 
The agents thus train project leaders for 
the various localities—forty-three of them 
were trained in one county alone last year, 
introducing the project in their turn to 
thirty-eight schools—and these leaders se- 
cure the cooperation of teachers, pupils, 
and the homemakers of their communi- 
ties. A discussion in the local school fol- 
lows, with emphasis on a good dietary 
scheme for the children, and the children 
are shown good and poor lunches and 
asked to vote on them. 

The women are working for supervision 
of the lunch hour at school in all the dis- 
tricts, since one of the lunch problems 
has been that the children often did not 
eat their lunches or ate them too hastily. 
During the last year, this campaign re- 
sulted in an increase of 200 in the num- 
ber of rural schools reporting a super- 
vised lunch period. 

Material for the mothers is prepared by 
the home demonstration workers and in- 





Eighth Day 
Vegetarian beans 
Whole wheat bread and butter sandwich 
YZ apple butter sandwich 
Stewed fruit 
Milk 
Ninth Day 
Tomato and potato soup 
Whole wheat bread and buiter sandwich 
4 egg and celery sandwich 
Banana 
Milk 
Tenth Day 
Creamed potatoes 
Whole wheat bread and butter sandwich 
YZ peanut butter sandwich 
Apple 
Milk 


Rural California 


cludes a list of good menus, suggestions 
for general guidance in planning box 
lunches, and notes on the packing of the 
lunch box. Some of these suggestions 
are: 

“1. Two (or more) whole wheat bread 
and butter sandwiches, with filling. 

“2. A heart of celery or lettuce (or 
other green vegetables or tomatoes in sea- 
son may be substituted). 

“3. Custard, stewed fruit, pudding or 
other simple dessert in jelly glass. 

“4. Cookies or sponge cake occasionally 
(if stewed fruit is sent). 

“5. An apple or orange or 
fruit. 

“6. Occasionally a surprise in the form 
of a few pieces of homemade candy, wal- 
nuts or raisins. Ribbon or mosaic sand- 
wiches may be used for surprise. 

“7, A cup and spoon if hot soup or 
cocoa is served at school. 

“Include a daily surprise: candied fruit, 
sweet chocolate, nuts, potato chips, clus- 
ter raisins, mosaic or ribbon sandwiches 
stuffed prunes (wrapped in waxed paper) 
or candy (ground fruit, hard or puffed 
grain). 

“The choice of a proper lunch box is 
important. Leather is not good, as food 
sometimes absorbs the odor of leather and 
it is impossible to scald a leather lunch 
box. A tin pail, or box, perforated to 
give ventilation, makes probably the best 
lunch box. Paper napkins, wax paper, 
and a jelly glass with lid should be kept 
on hand for the lunch box. If a special 
place is kept in a drawer for these arti- 
cles, the work of putting up the lunch 
is much reduced. It is impossible to send 
a good lunch to school in a newspaper. 
With special care a paper bag may be 
used. 

“In packing the lunch, first, place a 
clean paper or napkin in the bottom of 
the box. The different foods should be 
wrapped in wax paper and a clean nap- 
kin should go into every lunch box.” 
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| By 
Doris W. McCray 


HE primitive love of bright colors, 
and the love of beauty inherent in 
the child, are quite well developed by 

the time he chooses his food in a school 
cafeteria. In many school locations, un- 
fortunately there is the possibility that the 
students may spend their moncy outside 
of the school. While the cafeteria offers 
clean nutritious food, it must also dis- 
play it attractively; for instance, a simple 
cornstarch or tapioca pudding looks much 
more saleable in a patterned dish which 
gives character to the pallid pudding. 

In choosing china, those colors must be 
selected which will be useful for a num- 
ber of different foods. The menu varies 
from day to day, but the same dishes are 
used over and over. They must not be- 
come tiresome. They must harmonize with 
the room and must appeal to a variety 
of tastes. A plain solid green appealed to 
me very much, but I found that only cer- 
tain foods looked well in these dishes. A 
salad with green lettuce did not look well, 
nor a food garnished with parsley, al- 
though the dish flattered a plain cabbage 
or a grated carrot salad. 

A creamy ivory is more pleasing and 
less tiresome than a dead white, as the 
background for food. A small pattern 
which includes a number of harmonizing 
colors is best suited to general use; the 
border of the dish is the principal place 
where color and design are needed. 

Blue alone is less attractive with foods 
than are other colors. A violet or purple 
is less useful although these colors add to 
the effectiveness of a flower bouquet 
employing several pastel colors. 

Consider what you expect to serve in 
the new dishes. A general color scheme 
is planned out, then dishes may be chosen 
for special purposes, in harmony with this 
scheme. Salad plates may be different 
from the other dishes. Two kinds of 
dishes for salads allow better harmony 
of dish with food when two salads are 
offered for choice. Puree bowls may 
differ from other dishes. A rich amber 
color is charming with tomato or vege- 
table soup, and harmonizes with cream 
soups. Little brown bean pots are inter- 
esting and may be used for other foods. 

In the illustration is shown a beef stew 
which furnishes considerable contrast in 
color in the dark brown of the meat, the 
white of the potatoes, the translucent 
white of the onions, the deep yellow of 
carrots and dark red of tomatoes with a 
rich brown gravy. While these are inter- 
esting as food there is little or no beauty. 
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Dishes Add Beauty to Food 





The dish is practical to serve often be- 
cause the meat flavor is extended over 
vegetables and the one serving makes 
almost a complete balanced meal. Add- 
ing beauty in the serving plates is worth 
considering. The shredded cabbage 
salad decorated with pineapple _ tid- 
bits is good in flavor and texture, but 
lacks color if served on an unpatterned 
plate. Cocoa is another characterless 
food, so far as appearance is concerned. 
There is not much you can do to cocoa 
to make it appealing except to have it 
properly prepared, put into a pretty cup 
and possibly topped with a small spoonful 
of whipped cream. 

The china shown on the eighteen inch 
cafeteria tray in natural finish aluminum 
is “spring garden” pattern on ivory body. 
It is a high quality china, light in weight, 
and suited to the home as well as the cafe- 
teria. This pattern is especially suitable 
for service of plain, nutritious food which 
is not garnished; the dishes furnish suffi- 
cient pattern, color, and interest that the 
food does not need to be decorated. The 
colors in the dishes include: a brown 
flower basket, yellow jonquils, and other 
flowers in yellow, red-orange, dull rose, 
and light blue, with leaves in green. The 
line at the edge, some of the leaves and 
the stems are in black which makes the 
effect very clever and smart. The design 
is clear-cut and clean looking. The shape 
of the cup is interesting. The colors are 
quite bright and cheerful. China shou'd 
be beautiful and harmonious, not just 
unique. Some colors fade or wear off. A 
durable dish, for hard usage, is produced 
by applying the color before the glaze is 
applied; this is called “under glaze.” 
Color is often put on the dish after the 
glaze. Gold bands in less expensive dishes 
should be avoided since they wear off 
more quickly than colors. 


Pottery, from earthenware to porce- 
lain, has varying degrees of hardness, 
with bone china at the top of the ladder 
and the soft wares from the south of 
Europe at the bottom. The soft potteries 
break easily and chip still more readily. 
Some dishes craze easily, because the 
body is softer than the glaze. In such a 
case the glaze contracts more than the 
body and causes the surface to break into 
tiny cracks. Food will discolor the cracks, 
and mar the beauty of the china. Chipped 
and cracked dishes are unsanitary because 
ordinary dishwashing may not clean them 
thoroughly. Some dishes are more brittle 
and break more readily than others. Dura- 
bility is dependent upon the proportion of 
the different clays used, the thickness of 
the product, and the amount of heat used 
in firing. The body ?s the principal ma- 
terial forming the dish. Glaze is the sur- 
face developed by firing when a prepara- 
tion applied to the body is fused into it. 
Much of the wearing quality and beauty 
of china is the result of proper glazing 
methods. 


The main processes in making china 
ware are mixing, shaping, firing, glazing 
and decorating. Some shapes are irregu- 
lar and hard to clean; knobs and handles 
are easily knocked off. A plain round 
plate is more easily handled during dish- 
washing. 

In some tests made by the U. S. Bureau 
of Standards, under controlled conditions, 
in striking plates to see how much impact 
they could stand without breaking, and to 
see how they could stand sudden changes 
of temperature, American wares were 
found to be exceptionally strong and dur- 
able. For cafeteria use, dishes must be 
selected which will not show scratches, 
and which will withstand strong soap solu- 


tions and boiling water. 
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An Adventure in Citizenship 


N these words are described as enter- 

taining and inspiring a piece of educa- 

tion for real living as we have met 
with in some time. It is the story of a 
rural school activity in California pub- 
lished in a recent issue of the Sierra Edu- 
cational News. 

There are many one teacher schools all 
over the country—this one happens to be 
ir San Luis Obispo County and bears the 
appropriate name of “Sunny-Side.” There 
are thirty-eight pupils enrolled in the 
school ranging from the pre-first through 
the fourth grade. Of the total enrollment 
ninety-five per cent come from homes of 
foreign parentage, representing four dis- 
tinct nationalities. A survey of the pupils 
made by the school nurse showed that 
ninety-eight per cent required dental care 
and seventy-five per cent medical care. 
\s was to be expected, there was a wide 
range of mental abilities. Throughout 
last year special attention was given to 
discussions of health habits, drawing of 
health posters and dramatizations. While 
these were effective, the teacher, Mrs. 
Gladyce Forden, did not feel that they 
were effective enough to be applicable to 
the daily life of the children. 

The next step was begun this year when 
the pupils discussed how to live, how to 
cat, what to eat and where to eat. From 
this arose the question of the school lunch 
period. As in so many rural schools, 
there were no facilities for noon lunches, 
yet most of the children brought their 
meal and ate it where and as they could. 

Mrs. Forden describes the plan that de- 
veloped as follows: 

“With the common agreement that we 
would all be happier eating together, grew 
the idea of using as an eating place a 
former teacherage located on the school 
With this suggestion the spirit 
children. 


grounds. 
of inspiration swept 
Not satisfied with planning for a dining 
room, the question arose, ‘Why not a 
kitchen, too?’ In a short time plans were 
devised to use the entire five-room cottage. 

“The entire school looked over the situ- 
suggestions, criti- 
cisms and One important 
part of the work was at this point. By 
allowing all to talk at once for some time, 
the children realized that large 
cannot accomplish as much as 
smaller ones. Committees were quickly 
formed. The Story-telling Club changed 
its name to the Sunny Side Improvement 
Club, 
committees as the work progressed. 


over the 


ation. They offered 


possibilities. 


soon 


groups 


which formed many branches or 

“Little boys were miraculously trans- 
formed into road engineers, carpenters, 
painters, surveyors and interior decora- 


tors. Girls became designers, artists, and 
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landscape gardeners. The entire house 
was cleared out and scoured from top to 
bottom. Two rooms were kalsomined. 
One room was claimed as a dining room 
for the smaller children, one for the larger 
children and one for the kitchen. A small 
provided space for the 
A screened porch made an 


enclosed porch 
lunch pails. 
ideal bedroom. 

“The school board, cooperating with the 
plans, made tables and benches for the 
dining room of suitable sizes for the chil- 
These the children painted a bright 
blue. Curtains were designed and made 
by the girls. The designs were drawn on 
white muslin, colored with crayolas and 
then pressed to set the colors. A few at- 
tractive pictures were placed on the walls, 
flower vases provided for the tables and 


dren. 


the dining rooms were complete. 

“At this point more money was neces- 
sary to carry out the work. The children 
suggested an out-door food sale which 
they organized and successfully accom- 
Large posters, colorfully illus- 
The 
people of the community generously sup- 
ported the sale and a net profit of over 


plished. 
trated, advertised the items for sale. 


six dollars was realized. This was used 
to purchase dish pans, drinking cups, more 
curtain materials, paint and tulip bulbs. 

“The kitchen was equipped with an old 
wood-stove, dish-pans, dish-cloths and the 
cups which are now used for hot choco- 
late in cold weather and milk in warm 
weather. Toothbrushes now line the walls 
in the back porch, for we have a tooth- 
brush drill every morning. How white 
the teeth are becoming! Lunch pails are 
placed on shelves within easy reach and 
are also under each owner’s name, as are 
toothbrushes, hats and coats. 

“An interested neighbor contributed a 
bed which was renovated with green paint. 
An old bureau and chair were likewise 
The first aid kit and articles 
for emergency sewing are kept in the 
bureau. Blankets, pillows, sheets and a 
bed spread were given. by the parents. A 
few rugs and pictures and the bedroom 


transformed. 


was furnished. 

“It is to be hoped no one will say, 
‘What! A real bedroom in the school!’ 
Unfortunately no record was kept of the 
number of little sick heads and stomachs 
that have been tucked under the warm 
blankets to spend an otherwise miserable 
time in comparative comfort. This is one 
of the worthiest contributions. 

“Pre-first graders and first and second 
graders who come from a long distance 
delight in their daily rest of ten minutes. 
All underweight children rest twenty min- 
utes a day. All rest peridds are super- 
vised by either the teacher or an older 


child. The blankets are aired every day 
the sun shines. 

“Now, every room of a home was ac- 
counted for except a living-room. ‘Why 
not the schoolroom for this, where most 
of the school day is spent?’ This had al- 
ready received its share of paint and 
fresh curtains. 

“The window shades were fixed to give 
the best possible lighting. The shades 
were reversed and now roll from the bot- 
tom up and are controlled by pulley and 
cord so that they may be raised to any 
desired height from the bottom. This al- 
lows a maximum amount of light in the 
room without the former glare. 

“Flowers, reading tables and good pic- 
tures had previously been a part of the 
school, so our home was completed. 

“We said that our home was complete 
but perhaps we should mention the kitten 
and dog that were adopted by the school. 
Topsy and Bozo have become real friends 
and afford good lessons in care and kind- 
ness to animals. 

“At last, after many days of kalsomine 
and paint stained hands, we were ready 
to show the eager parents and friends the 
results. A luncheon served by the chil- 
dren on the new tables was given for the 
county superintendent, rural 
and trustees and their wives. 

“At a later date Open House was held 
for the community with a large number in 
attendance. Our hearts were gladdened 
by their appreciation of what had been 
done. They, too, seemed to feel that the 
school had been enriched. 


supervisor 


“Although much actual school time was 
used for this work it was considered by 
all that it had been an educational gain 
and not a loss. Each one had been work- 
ing for the good of all. Leadership has 
been developed; table manners have be- 
come a part of eating; proper care of the 
teeth and hair have become routine. 

“All of the children have learned some 
of the essentials of clean home life, as: 
how to make a bed; how to clean and 
keep clean the kitchen and other rooms 
of a house; how to prepare an appetizing 
lunch; set the table and serve the meal. 

“The song leader directs the children in 
their song at the table each day before 
anyone starts to eat. They are all ex- 
cused from the table at the same time by 
a pupil leader.” 

The results of such a piece of work as 
this cannot be measured. Many communi- 
ties offer similar opportunities and while 
some of the regular class routine will be 
upset in carrying out such a program, the 
experiment is worth while in terms of 
character training, citizenship and “worthy 
home membership.” 
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Do You Know 


That Clocks Used to Have 
Only One Hand? 


By 
Elizabeth Brannigan 


The first clocks were built about 
1300 A. D., and were driven by a 
mechanical weight system. Clocks like 
this were used for centuries in towers 
and churches in Europe, and even after 
spring and pendulum clocks were de- 
veloped, the hour hand gave the leisured 
people of those days amply accurate 
estimates of the hour. 

Sun dials were still used through the 
Renaissance for more than decorative 
purposes, of course. They had been in- 
vented in classical times, and were at 
first flat slabs of rock with a perpendic- 
ular pointer. Soon, however, people 
discovered that these devices told the 
time accurately only at certain seasons, 
and then a bowl-shaped sun-dial was 
made, which told time accurately— 
when the sun was out. It was several 
centuries before they discovered that 
a flat slab, with its pointer inclined ex- 
actly at the North Star, would be ac- 
curate. At night, some such device as 
a notched candle or lamp-wick told 
our ancestors the approximate hour. 

In this country—the Grandfather 
Clock is the type of early timepiece we 
all know. Many of these clocks had 
originally only one hand—which, by the 
way, is the reason for the division of 
the hour marks into four, instead of 
five, spaces. The hour hand would thus 
tell the time to within a quarter of the 
hour. The works of the Grandfather 





This German Table Clock, made about 
1550, is one of the oldest in existence. 
It is now in the Metropolitan Museum. 
It is 24 inches in diameter, and has an 
iron hand and iron works. 

Clocks were made of wood, put to- 
gether by a carpenter. In many cases, 
they are still ticking away the hours as 
accurately as when they were first made. 

“Accuracy,” however, is a_ relative 
term. Charles V of Spain had a pas- 
sion for clocks and filled his palace with 
all the timepieces he could lay his hands 
on—in a vain effort to get even two 
clocks that would agree exactly with 
one another for twenty-four hours! In 
this connection there is also the story 
of Nurmberg. This mediaeval town 
boasted so many clocks, all of them 
striking or chiming the hour and halt 
hour that, they say, the town was never 
silent and it was almost impossible for 
even the tardiest citizen to arrive late 
for an appointment. Obviously, few of 
these old timepieces would measure up 
to the standards of today when we have 
electric clocks, and railroad clocks, and 
Western Union time, and all the other 
devices for getting all of us somewhere 
at the exact same moment. 


Caraway Cakes Were Famous 
In Shakespeare's Day? 


Dorothy Gladys Spicer 
HE pungent little caraway seeds 
which we all adore in our old fash- 
ioned New Year’s cookies, have an 
illustrious record as a favorite cake fla- 
voring as early as Shakespeare’s day. Not 
only cakes, but comfits, confections, soups 
and sauces were made with caraway. The 
seeds were regarded as a special delicacy, 
even when uncombined with sweets. “We 
will eate a last year’s Pippin of my own 
graffing, with a dish of Carraways,” de- 
clares Shakespeare with no less gusto than 
A Plain Plantain, a quaint “coke-boke” of 
about the same period, displays in direc- 

tions for baking “Caroway Cake”: 
“Take a quarter of a peck of fine 
flower, one pound of Butter, rub in halfe 
and almost a pint of ale yest and 10 or 
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12 eggs, a little rose water with a pint of 
your butter cold, and melt the other halfe, 
and then put in halfe a pint of good 
Barme or Yeast; let it lye by the fire a 
quarter of an hour to rise, and when it 
is first going into the oven mould in one 
pound of caroway comfits: make it up in 
long roles; and cover with A lidd.” 

The foregoing recipe dims into insig- 
nificance in comparison with “My Lady 
Glascock’s Caraway Cake,” which must 
have involved great care in the making 
and even greater assimilative power in the 
eating : 

“Take 3 pound of fine flower, 
directions, “then mingle a pound of cara- 
way comfits and a pound of butter; worke 
it in small peeces with your hands into 
the flower: then boyle a quart of creme 


” 


read the 


musk or sieut: then put in your creme to 
tour yest and eggs and rose water and 
must, and make them warme and straine 
them all together into your flower: stir 
it with your hand: let it lye by the fire 
to rise: then put it into your buttered 
paper, and let your oven be quick: let it 
stand 3 quarters of an hour; then ice it 
and set it in againe, but cut off your pa- 
per hopp when you ice it, and flour your 
cloath that you lay over your cake by the 


” 


fire, but do not wrap it in it. 

By the eighteenth century, cake baking 
had become even more complicated than 
in Shakespeare's time. Although ten or 
twelve eggs seemed a generous allowance 
for earlier cakes, thirty-five were now 
none too many. Whereas caraways were 
dumped in with little ceremony at first, 
they now were “strewed in by degrees” 
and beaten all the time for two hours. 
The “Nun’s Cake,” the most celebrated 
caraway cake of this era, was considered 
so choice that its preparation was almost 
a ritualistic act to the housewives, whose 
mothers and grandmothers had handed 
down the recipe by word of mouth.’ Han- 
nah Glasse, in The Art of Cookery Made 
Plain and Easy, gives the following di- 
rections for making this cake, the first of 
its kind to be mixed without bread dough 
as its base: 

“You must take four pounds of the 
finest flour and three pounds of double- 
refined sugar beaten and sifted; mix them 
together, and dry them by the fire till you 
prepare the other materials; take four 
pounds of butter, beat it with your hand 
till it is soft like cream; then beat thirty- 
five eggs, leave out sixteen whites, strain 
off your eggs from the treads, and beat 
them and the butter, till all appears like 
butter; put in four or five spoonfuls of 
rose or orange-flower water, and _ beat 
again; then take your flour and sugar, 
with six ounces of caraway seeds, and 
strew them in by degrees, beating it up 
all the time for two hours together; you 
may put in as much tincture of cinnamon 
or ambergris as you please; butter your 
hoop, and let it stand three hours in a 
moderate oven. You must observe always, 
in beating of butter, to do it with a cool 
hand, and beat it always one way in a 
deep earthen dish.” 

As the centuries passed, housewives 
used less enormous quantities of caraway 
to flavor their cakes. The “Rich Seed 
Cake” which finds a place in early nine- 
teenth century cook books calls for two, 
instead of six ounces, of caraway, whereas 
three teaspoonfuls of the seeds today is 
considered sufficient to give a_ pleasant 
tang to a large sized cake. Caraway has 
lost none of its old time romance with 
the passage of years, however, and New 
Year would not be New Year without a 
dash of “carrawayes” in the tasty cookies 
and toothsome cakes with which we cele- 
brate the birth of another year. 
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Teaching Material for Budget Studies 


Many teachers, realizing the importance 
of teaching budget studies, are neverthe- 
less handicapped by the limited amount 
of material available that is of direct use 
to them. Because of this we have se- 
cured permission from the “The Thrift 
Almanack” to reprint the following short 
unit course in budget work planned and 
used by Miss Ida Henderson, home eco- 
nomics instructor in Oshkosh Vocational 
High School, in teaching a class of high 
school girls. 
The material covers the presentation 
of the idea of the budget and follows it 
through with concrete problems for the 
student to solve. It so happens that the 
class for which the material has been de- 
veloped is specifically a group of girls in 
a course on clothing, but modifications of 
the various lessons and objective tests 
could make the material available for the 
promotion of budget studies in lower 
grades, and in classes of both sexes. 
The “course” as prepared by Miss Hen- 
derson is in mimeographed outline form. 
It includes a series of nine lessons, each 
dealing with various phases of the prob- 
lem of budgeting, covering 
Lesson 1.—Family Income and Its Ex- 
penditures. 

Lesson 2.—Spending within an Income. 

Lesson 3—Why Keep a Budget? 

Lessons 4 and 5.—Divisions of the Budget. 

Lesson 6.—Effect of Unbalanced Spending 
on Family Life. 

Lesson 7.—Why Should a Family Save? 

Lesson 8—How to Invest the Family Sav- 
ings. 

Lesson 9.—Individual Clothing Budget for 
a Girl 16 to 18. 


The method used in placing the material 
before the pupil is through a series of 
mimeographed sheets bound in a loose- 
There are three sheets for 
each lesson. Sheet number 1 is the pupil’s 
instruction sheet, which states the lesson 
and outlines the pupil’s objective. It also 
states the problem and directs the pro- 
cedure. 

Sheet number 2 is called the Infor- 
mation Sheet and lists a number of state- 
ments and provocative questions designed 
to stimulate original thinking on the part 
of the pupil. 

Sheet number 3 outlines several tests 
and problems which the student must 
work out, and which apparently serve as 
a guide to grading for the course. 

As an example of Miss Henderson’s 
method of approach in presenting the ma- 
terial for student consumption we present 
verbatim an example of each type of 
sheets—numbers 1, 2 and 3, to wit: the 
Pupil’s Instruction Sheet for Lesson 1 
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leaf binder. 


on Family Income and Its Expenditures; 
the Information Sheet of same lesson, and 
the objective tests of Lessons 4 and 5 on 
The Division of the Budget. 


Pupil’s Instruction Sheet 
Lesson One: Family Income and Its Ex- 
penditures. 

. Pupil’s Objective: To find out how 
to plan the family income wisely. 

. Problem: Mr. and Mrs. A have an 
income of $125.00 per month. They 
have two children, 2 and 4 years of 
age, and are paying for their home. 
They find that very often they spend 
the entire salary at least a week be- 
fore the month is gone and yet have 
not met all of their regular family 
expenses. What can they do to make 
their income more nearly meet their 
expenses? 

III. Procedure. 
1. Discussion: 
A. Individual thinking toward the 
the solution of problem. 
B. Points added in class 
sion. 
. Directed Study: 
A. Study the following references: 
1. Information sheet No. 1 on 
Family Income and _Its 
Expenditures. 
. Consider information gained from 
supervised study. 
. State conclusions arrived at 
through the solution of problem. 
. Make application to similar prob- 
iems. 
/. Answer Objective Test on a separate 
sheet. 


discus- 


Information Sheet 

Lesson one: Family Income and Its Ex- 
penditures. 

1. One of the most important activities 
of the home is spending the family 
income. 

. If you were to make a list of the 
family expenditures for your family 
during the past week, you would, no 
doubt, be surprised at the length of 
the list. Some of the money bought 
necessities, some comforts and lux- 
uries, some pleasure and happiness, 
some was wasted entirely. 

. If the expenditure was out of propor- 
tion to the value received, or if it 
merely gratified a passing whim or 
fancy, you may be sure the money was 
not well spent. 

. Through the expenditure of the family 
income the members are furnished 
with the satisfactions of life. 

. What are the satisfactions that your 
family desire? A home? Opportunity 


to go to college? An automobile? 


Membership in social organizations? 
A radio? The list grows long if you 
include all the things that all the mem- 
bers of your family wish. Out of the 
lengthy list, only a limited number 
can be had and these the family must 
choose wisely. 

. What determines this choice? Per- 
haps the family’s past standards or ac- 
customed ways of living, play the 
largest part. 

. In every home provision must be 
made for food, shelter, and clothing, 
but the distribution among these 
items varies widely. 

. Have you ever known a family whose 
standards of dress were so high that 
little of the income was left for food? 
It is important that a family examine 
its standards to insure they are well 
balanced and wholesome. 

. Next in importance to family stand- 
ards in determining choice are per- 
sonal tastes and ideals. 

. If the feeling of unity is strong in 
the family, there will be a desire to 
choose so that the whole group may 
share in the satisfactions. 

. How are family expenditures met? 
Money father receives for his work. 
Sometimes in addition to father’s 
earnings there is income from invest- 
ments or use of property. Sometimes 
children’s earnings are added to the 
father’s income. Sometimes supplies 
produced in the home, e.g. vegetable 
garden, poultry, etc 

. The responsibility for the family ex- 
penditures belongs to each member. 
Each member should be willing to co- 
operate and to make sacrifices in order 
that the whole family may receive the 
largest benefit and happiness. 


Objective Test 

Lessons 4 and 5: Divisions of the Budget. 

1. If Mr. and Mrs. B have an income of 
$2,000 make a plan for budgeting their 
income giving the per cent and actual 
amount in dollars for each of the 
following classifications : 
1. Food. 
2. Rent. 

3. Clothing. 

4. Operating expenses—fuel, light, etc. 

5. Advancement—education, travel 

savings, etc. 

. How much can a sales girl whose 
weekly wages are $12.00 afford to pay 
for board and lodging? Make a 
monthly budget for this girl. 

. Make out a budget for a stexographer 
whose wages are $18.00 a week. Ia- 
clude board and lodging. 
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... yet only I * worth of ROYAL 


press upon your pupils that for fine 
home baking it never pays to use 
any but the very best baking pow- 
der—reliable Royal! 


you can bring new interest to 

your next lesson on Butter 
Cake by using this simple and 
practical variation. 

Write on the blackboard the 
approximate costs* of the principal 
ingredients called for in the recipe. 
Your list will read about like this: 


214 cups pastry flour 

Y cup butter 

114 cups sugar 

1 teaspoon vanilla...............3¢ 
3% cup milk 

21% tsps. Royal Baking Powder...1¢ 


Now, point out how little the bak- 
ing powder costs. Only 1¢ for Royal! 


It certainly doesn’t pay to risk a 
doubtful brand of baking powder 
when the best costs so little. 


*These costs, of course, vary according to locality, 
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For that one cent’s worth of Royal, 
as you know, is an important factor 
in making a fine-flavored, delicate- 
textured cake. For sixty-five years, 
cookery experts have agreed 
that Royal Baking Powder does 
an exceptionally fine baking 
job. And it leavens perfectly 
every time! 

Always insist on Royal 
Baking Powder in your 
classes. Then you’re cer- 
tain of successful baking 
demonstrations. And im- 











FREE COOK BOOK—Mail the cou- 
pon below for free copies of the fa- 
mous Royal Cook Book to distribute 
to your pupils. Over 300 recipes, 
many helpful hints on baking. 





ROYAL BAKING POWDER - PRODUCT OF STANDARD BRANDS INCORPORATED 
Dept. 160, 691 Washington Street - 
Please send me free___copies of the Royal Cook Book for class use. 


yw 


New York City « New York 





Name 





Address. 





City and State 








Name of School 


Copyright, 1934, by Standard Brands Incorporated 
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Marc: But it’s old enough to be in style 
ever !0o any : : P 
(Continued from page 7) again. And with some gay chintz cur- 
tains this room would be beautiful. 


out of the room. She told me not to Ritry: Ther’o-e feesbce inane of 


mention it, but I didn’t promise, and I js Sig oO : i 
F a : ; these downstairs rooms—real wood- 
think you'd like her idea. She wants to . . é es Se 
: : Sheree ra burning fireplaces. My mother says she 
Start a tea room in t is 1ouse if her adores Sunday tea here by the fire. 
ankle is nearly well. Would you hate : ; 
(There is a sound at the hall door 


it, Jack? ‘ : 
and Jack rises to open tt.) 


Jack: No. Why should she think that? 

HELEN: She thought you’d rather— LouIsE: (enters on a crutch) Dr. Stevens 

Jack: Rather earn her living for her? says I have to use this thing if I walk 
Of course I would. But I could work at all for weeks and weeks. I’m afraid 
here when | couldn’t find other work. my ankle is worse instead of better. 

Marc: You have such beautiful old (Jack helps her to her chair.) 


china and silver and linen, and lovely HELEN: Oh, I’m sorry——and now we 
old furniture— can’t start our tearoom. 
AL: Old is right. Louise: I’m afraid not, dear. 














DELICIOUS 
WHOLE WHEAT 
BREAD 


Not only good but also 
good for you 


Most individuals should 
eat it at least once every 
day because: 





1 It contains more than three times 43 : 
as much of the valuable mineral K. oO R adequate nutrition the diet of most persons, 
materials as white flour. especially of children, should include whole wheat 
bread or whole grain cereal at least once daily. 


2 In the bran and | toes of whole Homemade bread, including that made with 


wheat flour are substantial quan- 

tities of essential vitamins. whole wheat flour, is one of our best and cheapest 
3 Whole wheat provides roughage foods. By teaching students how to make whole 

—an excellent stimulant for the wheat bread successfully, they will be able to 

digestive tract. supply the family table with this wholesome and 


tasty food at a minimum cost. 

Genuine whole wheat bread is easy to make if 
the directions given in our booklet, “‘The Art of 
Making Bread”, are followed carefully. We shall 
be glad to send you enough copies of this booklet, 
free of charge, to supply your students if you will 
let us know how many you wish. 

Upor, request we shall also furnish, for the use 
of teachers, an Outline of a Course in Bread 
Making, Basic Recipes for a Variety of Breads 
and Rolls and a Bread Lesson Wall Chart. 





NORTHWESTERN YEAST COMPANY 
1752 North Ashland Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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Jack and Marc: (together) Yes, we can. 


(Everyone stops and stares at them, 
and Jack stares at Marguerite who 
laughs.) 


LoutsE: Of course, Helen can cook a 


little, and Jack catches on quickly, but 
that’s not enough. One must supply 
really delicious food these days. 


Jack and Marc: But really, Louise— 


(They stop and everyone laughs.) 


Jack: Ladies first. 
Marc: No—go ahead, Jack. Confession 


is good for the soul. 

Jack: I took two and one half years of 
cooking in high school. 

ALL: Jack! 

Marc: Yes, he did, and I’ve kept the 
secret all this time. 

Jack: I thought you'd all make fun of 
me. Marguerite did. 

Marc: I’m sorry I made fun of him, but 
he took it to spite me. 

Jack: Yes, I did to begin with; but I 
soon got interested in it. I took two 
prizes last year—under an assumed 
name—at the, high school cooking fair, 
on pie and,folls. I even tried out 
some of those wonderful old southern 
recipes that Marguerite’s aunt uses. 
You ate one meal there that I cooked. 

Marc: And now it’s my turn. When 
you all thought I was taking extra 
commercial courses in high school, I 
was taking cooking and sewing. I 
knew Jack was right but I wouldn't 
admit it. That was silly of me, but at 
any rate, I followed his advice. I can't 
cook as well as Jack, but I can cook 
some; I can keep books; I can wait on 
table. Do tell me I’m hired. 

Louise and Jack: Hired! 

Marc: I can invest a little capital, too. 
You folks are supplying house, dishes, 
and linen. 

Berry: I'll wait on table. 

LoutsE: I can sit in a nice “comfy” 
chair and make salads. 


| AL: (rises) I seem to be just a rank out- 


| 


| 


sider. (Louise stretches out hand to 
him and he takes tt.) Ive always 
liked rare old china and silver—wanted 
to be a collector, in fact. (whimsically) 
I could collect it in the dish pan. It 
may be that I’d probably make a first 
rate dishwasher. Do you think—? 


Loutse and Jack: Hired! (Jack shakes 


hands with Al.) 

HELEN: (draws from door of sideboard a 
roll of white paper and a paint box; 
Betty rushes to her aid.) Let’s plan an 
old English sign. 


Jack: Let’s not call it a tea room; that 


sounds like small helpings. We should 
call it THE FAMILY INN because the 


whole family’s in on it. 


|Marc: THE FAMILY INN. throws 


| 


| 
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wide its door 
Come dine most merilee; 
Good service and good will in store 
From thee for them and them for thee. 
Curtain 








Homemakers’ Special 
(Continued from page 8) 
I saw to it that they received their copies. 
For those meetings where no such ma- 
terial was available I prepared an out- 
line of the material to be presented to- 
gether with those recipes used and addi- 
tional ones of the same type which I° 
thought the women would like. This ma- 
terial was typed, mimeographed, and given 
to the women to take home with them. 
The women paid nothing for these 
meetings and were not required to regis- 
ter or to attend regularly. The attend- 
ance varied from about twenty to fifty 
with an average attendance of thirty-five. 
Some of the things which I learned 
from this series of meetings are :— 
1. The women in our community are 
most interested in subjects dealing 


with food. 

2. Demonstrations should be used 
wherever possible. 

3. It is well to use high school girls for 
assistants as often as one possibly 
can. 

4. Women like to take something home 
—such as an outline of the lecture, 
new recipes, or methods. 

5. The pleasure the teacher gets from 
conducting such meetings more than 
compensates her for her time. 

6. The wholesome publicity given” the 


department in particular and_ the 
school in general more than compen- 
sates for the small expenditure which 
may be involved. 

Any teacher wishing to organize a 
Homemakers’ Special will find the exten- 
sion departments of the various univer- 
sities, her State home economics depart- 
ment, and the U. S. Bureau of Home 
Economics extremely helpful in suggest- 
ing topics and as source material after 
topics have been selected. 


Consumers’ Counsel 
(Continued from page 14) 
and gives other news of the present day 
situation as it affects consumers. These 
conversations about consumer problems 
are on a nation-wide broadcast every 
Thursday at five p. m., Eastern Standard 
Time. 

The first of these talks was on bread. 
It explained painstakingly just what fac- 
tors caused the necessary rise in the re- 
tail cost of bread, such as the wheat flour 
and other ingredients, labor, manuiactur- 
ing and selling increases, and so on. Con- 
sumers were told what to regard as a fair 
price increase, and urged to report speci- 
fic cases of dealers that seemed to be 
tacking on an excessive increase. Milk 
and cotton goods were discussed in a sim- 
ilar way. Another talk dealt with the 
need for quality standards in foods. These 
are only a few of the interesting and in- 
structive weekly broadcasts. 

In addition to these weekly radio talks 
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the Consumers’ Counsel also issues every 
two weeks a “Consumers’ Guide” in 
mimeographed form, which is available to 
all women who have expressed an inter- 
est in the proper control of food prices. 
To give an illustration of the type of in- 
formation found here, the October 28th 
issue contains a message from George N. 
Peek, a discussion of. egg prices, the ex- 
cellent attitude of department store heads 
in respect to rising prices of cotton goods, 
suggestions on buying government graded 
turkeys, facts about wheat, a summary of 
achievements under the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration, what you pay to 
the farmer out of your food dollar, where 
your milk money went, and a set of about 


Paves 


fof Coma 


fifteen commodity price tables. These 
tables show the retail cost of representa- 
tive foods in fifty cities on February fif- 
teenth and on September twenty-sixth. 
The foods for which tables are given are 
milk, butter, cheese, eggs, wheat flour, 
bread, potatoes, hens, leg of lamb, round 
steak, pork chops, lard, rice, and prunes. 
Home economists and official. represen- 
tatives of organizations or groups who 
wish to study purchasing problems and to 
get a nation-wide economic view of the 
current price situation should ask to be 
put on the Consumers’ Guide mailing list. 
Write to Dr. Frederic C. Howe, Consum- 
ers’ Counsel, Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration, Washington, D. C. 
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@ The teacher of Home Economics, the Home Demonstration Agent, or the 
Institutional Manager, will find the following charts, exhibits and other material 
on the subject of coffee of real value. The material is educational, authoritative, 
interesting—and free. Simply check the items you want. Then sign your name and 


address, and mail the list. 


For Home Economics Teachers : 

(0 Story of Coffee (revised )—illustrated bulletin 
telling history, growth, and preparation for 
market. (Enough for classroom reference use). 


{] Progress of Coffee: Pictorial wall chart in full 
color. (One to a teacher). 


(0 The Coffee Bird: A three-act play based on 
old legend of discovery of coffee. Simple to 
produce, contains costume directions. 

(0 Sheets for loose-leaf note books—8" x 10"— 
beautiful, colored picture of coffee branches 
and four other sheets of coffee information. 
(Furnished to individual students). 


For Home Demonstration Agents: 

(0 Coffee Facts for Homemakers (revised) 
illustrated booklet on coffee. Furnished in 
quantities for women’s clubs. 


For College Use : (Furnished to individual 


college teachers and students). 


(FD Results of Package Coffee Investigation 


Name. 


This article reports on an examination of 
ninety-three brands gathered from all over 
the United States and cup-tested from the 
standpoint of Freshness, Value and Salability. 
Reprinted from Tea and Coffee Trade Journal, 
August, 1933. 

( The Proof is in the Drinking—by P. W. Pun- 
nett, Teachers’ College, Columbia University. 
A discussion of the importance of coffee 
grinds. Reprinted from Food Industries, 
August, 1933. 

(0 What Flavor Measurement Reveals About 
Keeping Coffee Fresh—by P. W. Punnett and 
Walter H. Eddy, Teachers’ College, Colu 
University, New York City. Reprinted 
Food Industries. 





For Institutional Managers: 

{[] The Coffee Problem—by P. W. Punnett, 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, New 
York City. Reprinted from The Journal of 
The American Dietetic Association. Article 
about buying coffee in large quantities. 
(Furnished in quantity upon request). 





School Address 





City. 


State. = 





BUREAU OF COFFEE INFORMATION 


51 West 45th Street, New York City 
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INFORMATION 
About Books 


Let us send you information con- 
cerning our books on Home Economics 
and the Art Crafts, including some of | 
our choice importations from England. | 

In the following list, please check 
the subjects that interest you; then 
add your address and forward it. 


The Manual Arts Press 


Peoria, Illinois 


Please send information con- 
cerning books on the subjects 
checked below. 


—Art in the Home 

—-Evolution of Conveniences in the Home 
—How To Make Clothing 

—~-The History of Costume 
—Sewing Machines 

—wNutritive Value of Different Foods 
—Planning Meals 

—Serving Meals 

—-Making Candy 

—Bacteriology for Home Makers 
—-Weaving 


——Rug Making | 


—Basket Making 
—Patterns and Instructions for Making | 


Choice Animal Toys for Children, using | 
Cloth, Felt, Wool, and Stuffing Ma- | 
terials 


—Canvas Embroidery, including Historic | 
Patterns | 


—Cross Stitch Patterns 
—Double-Running Stitch Patterns 
—Art Needlework with Knitting Wools 
—Block Printing 

-—Bookbinding 

—tLeather Work 

—Pottery Making 

—-Mask Making 

—Stagecraft 

—Stenciling 

—-Art Metalwork 

—Jewelry 

——Wood-carving 

—Ornamental Writing 
—Designing for Craftwork 
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Book Reviews 


Hows and Whys of Cooking, by Evelyn 
G. Halliday and Isabel T. Noble. The 
University of Chicago Press, 1933. $3.00. 

A revised and enlarged edition of this 
practical and authoritative book which 
was first published in 1928. The book is 
based on the findings of several years of 
experimental work on cooking carried out 
in the cooking and chemistry laboratories 
of the University of Chicago and is essen- 
tially a “method book” rather than a cook 
book as that term is generally used. In 
the new edition a valuable chapter on 
meal planning has been added and an ex- 
cellent set of illustrations of cuts of beef. 


Food, Nutrition and Health, by E. V. 
McCollum and J. Ernestine Becker. Pub- 
lished by the authors in Baltimore, Mary- 
land, 1933. $1.50. 

This is the third edition of this little 
book of Dr. McCollumss and has been re- 
vised to bring it up to date. It is written 
in simple, non-technical language that 
makes it a good reference book for health 
and nutrition classes. 


Foods, by Margaret M. Justin, Lucile O. 
Rust, and Gladys E. Vail. Houghton, 
Mifflin Company, New York, 1933. $2.25. 

Planned as a text book for beginning 
courses in foods for the college freshman, 
the book is carefully arranged with spe- 
cial emphasis on the needs of such stu- 
dents. It is an elementary book, but takes 
into consideration the fact that the ma- 
jority of college freshmen enrolling in a 
beginning foods course have already had 
some work in high school. The authors 
are well known in the home economics 
world in connection with the department 
of home economics at Kansas State Col- 
lege and they speak with authority and 
assurance. The book should be most use- 
ful in its field. 


Quick Meals, by Alberta M. Goudiss. 
The Forecast Publishing Company, New 
York, 1933. $1.00. 

This is a new kind of cook book de- 
signed especially for the family of two, 
although the contents are so arranged that 
the menus may be expanded to suit any 
number. Thirty menus are given, each 
with the time required for preparation, the 
order of work, and the market list for the 
meal. Recipes are included for unusual 
dishes, and suggestions given for serving. 
Home economics classes working on 
family meal preparation should find it a 
useful reference book, and new house- 
keepers will find it invaluable. 


Kitchen Prelude, by Pierre Hamp. E. 
P. Dutton, New York, 1933. $2.50. 

The autobiography of a famous French 
chef and pastry cook, recounting his ex- 
periences from an apprentice in Paris in 
the ’90’s to fame in England in his later 
years. Interesting for the light it throws 
on the training and background obtained 
in the famous establishments and for its 
pictures of the time covered. It is well 
translated from the French by Dorothy 
Lolton. 


How To Care for the Baby, by Violet 
Lelway Libby. The Plymouth Press, 
Washington, D. C., 1933. $1.00. 

A practical book written by the mother 
of three healthy children who has em- 
phasized throughout the care of the well 
baby. It should prove useful, because it 
is so practical, for classes in child care of 
family relationships. The book includes 
the preparation of the layette, the method 
of lifting and carrying a baby, the daily 
program, how to feed him, how to keep 
him well and what to do when he is sick. 


The Golden Rule Book, compiled and 
edited by Charles V. Vickery. The Gold- 
en Rule Foundation, Lincoln Building, 
New York, 1933. $1.00. 

A collection of economy suggestions for 
meal planning, menus for church and com- 
munity dinners planned for Golden Rule 
week, discussions of economic conditions 
leading to “a practical recovery program 
for every household and individual” gath- 
ered together by the Golden Rule Foun- 
dation. 


Practical Dress Design, a Laboratory 
Manual in Fitting and Free-hand Pattern 
Making, by Mabel D. Erwin. University 
Litho Publishers, Norman, Oklahoma, 
1933. $3.00. 

Miss Erwin, who is professor of cloth- 
ing and textiles in Texas Technological 
College, Lubbock, Texas, has worked out 
this manual from her own experience. It 
is one of the most complete and graphic 
works of the kind that we have seen. 
Every detail, every possible problem in 
fitting clothes adapting commercial pat- 
terns or making patterns, is covered with 
clear discussion of the problem and nu- 
merous graphic sketches. It should make 
an excellent book for the use of teachers 
in high schools and as a reference for 
pupils. As a text, it belongs in vocational 
dressmaking classes or college classes. 
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Psychological Approach in 
Character Training 
(Continued from page 5) 


ing conditions where pupils may be happy 
in their work, we can help indirectly to 
develop our students’ personalities. Clean, 
well-lighted rooms with adequate tools, 
apparatus, illustrative material and refer- 
ence material will do much to inculcate 
habits of cleanliness, orderliness, coopera- 
tion and clear thinking. Students should 
help in deciding practices for the group. 
They may help to determine the type or 
style of uniform to be worn in the class- 
room. They may be made responsible for 
arranging the movable equipment and fur- 
nishings, help select materials and equip- 
ment, sort and classify or catalogue artic- 
les and items found in current magazines 
and pamphlets. They may write descrip- 
tions of some of the outstanding events 
of the class or group for school paper or 
local newspaper. 

Various phases of the home making 
work encourage originality. Some lessons 
offer splendid opportunities where stu- 
dents may experiment to good advantage, 
but the teacher needs to exercise care in 
this experimentation work in order that 
the student or class work which is under- 
taken be educational. , 

Another indirect way in which the home 
economics teacher can develop personality 
is in recognizing achievement. Many tea- 
chers fail to commend students when com- 
mendation is due. A word of encourage- 
ment given at the right time may often 
help a student to overcome shyness, lack 
of poise and some of the other traits of 
personality which the general public rate 
as defects. 

The organization of the work along 
group, club or committee work, if the 
committees or groups are well chosen, is 
a good device. The teacher will need to 
exercise care in placing together girls who 
will work well and girls who will serve 
as a help to each other. 

The question of approaching character 
training by the direct or indirect method 
must be determined by the teacher. | 
think it was Charters who stated that— 
“The accidental inclusion of materials in 
a program of instruction is always ineff- 
cient.” It is not well to leave so impor- 
tant a part of education as character de- 
velopment to chance. Accordingly it is 
the responsibility of the teacher who in- 
troduces character training incidentally in 
her courses to see that it is purposefully 
done. 

Where in the school work do we have 
a better opportunity to develop character 
either consciously or unconsciously than 
in the homemaking classes. Our very 
laboratories may help. If your _lab- 
oratory is orderly, home-like, systematic 
and in every way exemplifies honest 

(Concluded on page 28) 
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Batik Wall Hangings 


(Continued from page 9) 





Ill 
Inspired by Oriental prayer rug 


(Center top) Scales: Formation of 
judgments. 

(Below scales) Hands: Suitability of 
dress; well cared for finger nails or much 
Jewelry. 

(Read from upper left corner, down) 

Artist’s palette: Design. 

Child: Children’s Clothing. 

Fancy dress: Social use of leisure time. 

Stocking and foot in shoe: Health in 
relation to clothing. 


Threaded needle and safety pin: 
Grooming. 

(Read from lower left corner to lower 
right) 


Dollar sign: Use of money. 

Hour glass: Use of time. 

Spinning wheel: Appreciation for the 
past. 

(Read from lower right corner to upper 
right corner) 

Stockings and handkerchief drying by 
wash bowl: Cleanliness of clothing. 

Window curtains: Care of room. 

Knitting needles in yarn: Creative use 
of leisure time. 

Girl washing her long hair: Bodily 
cleanliness. 

Sewing machine: Skill in construction. 

Cotton boll: Knowledge of textiles and 
economic conditions. 


‘““FOODS”’ 
COURSES 


A leading college textbook 


just revised 


ROSE: The Founda- 


tions of Nutrition 
Second Edition 


Once again, with this revision of 
her well-known book for the gen- 
eral course in nutrition, Mrs. Rose 
attains the highest standards of 
textbook writing. The latest in- 
formation on energy requirements, 
constituents of food (including 
vitamins, amino acids, and min- 
erals), and construction of balanced 
diets to meet the range of normal 
| individual needs, will be found in 
this new edition. Although the 
plan and the delightfully simple 
and practical tone of the version 
published in 1927 have been re- 
tained, all out-of-date matter has 
been removed and all pertinent 
new facts have been incorporated. 
The type has been entirely reset. 
New illustrations have been pre- 
pared and new tables added. 


Published December Sth $3.00 


The new third edition of a 
standard text and reference 


SHERMAN: Food 
Products — 


You may be sure that the in- 
formation you find in this new 
edition of Sherman’s masterly work 
is the very latest available. Turn 
to it for the newest facts on the 
production and marketing of food 
products, their composition and 
food value, their special character- 
istics of digestibility, nutritive value, 
and place in the diet. Revised 
tables show you readily the new 
quantitative data on the mineral 
elements and vitamin values of 
foods. New aspects of food con- 
trol, food economics, industrial 
food technology are interestingly 
brought out. With thorough re- 
writing, the author has kept his 
original satisfactory outline, but 
changed the factual content of the 
volume to a large extent. 


Published December Sth $3.00 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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WISHING YOU 


A -FLappier 
NEW YEAR 


If anybody deserves a happier 


| Psychological Approach in 








| 


| 
| 


| sponsibility that rests on your shoulders? 


nomics. 


| your girls? 
| example you set? 


and work of home economics, but to you | 


Character Training | 


(Conti:iued from page 27) 


American home life it can not help but | 
inspire your girls to want to acquire hab- | 
its of industry, orderliness, accuracy and 
carefulness. The class follows the teach- | 
er in such matters. If her work is well 
planned and if she lives her home econom- 


ics as well as teaches it the girls will fol- 
low her example. Every act, every word, | 
every deed of the instructor is watched 
and imitated perhaps unconsciously by 
the members of her classes. The person- 
ality and character of an instructor have 
a great deal more to do with her success 
than her technical training in home eco- 


Are you willing to be the blue print for 
Are you careful about the 
Do you as teachers of 
homemaking realize the tremendous re- 


To you is entrusted the job of guiding 
impressionable young people in the science 





is also given the task of helping to de- | 
useful, worthwhile  citi- 
It is possible that some of the | 


velop honest, 


zens. 


teachers who are not succeeding in de- | 


j veloping desirable traits and abilities in 


New Year, it’s the nurse and | 
|teacher who requires more of her pupils | 


the teacher. They've given 


without pay. In many ways, 


their pupils are failing because their own 
characters will not stand the test. The 


than she is willing to demand of herself 


| ought either to change her own attitudes 
service without stint—often | 


they've been a lot more pa- | 


tient than we could ever be. 
* So, believing that a happier 
New Year actually is in sight, 
for all of us . . . we want to 


wish it first to you. 


Gerber’ 


FREMONT, MICHIGAN 
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WE DO OUR PART 
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| 
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or leave the profession. | 


“YOU TELL ON YOURSELF” 


You tell what you are by the friends you 
seek, 

By the very manner in which you speak, 

By the way you employ your leisure time, | 

By the use you make of dollar and dime. | 


You tell what you are by the things you | 
wear, 

By the spirit in which your burdens bear, | 
By the kind of things at which you laugh, | 
By the records you play on the phono- | 
| 


graph. 

You tell what you are by the way you | 
walk, 

By the things of which you delight to 
talk, 


By the manner in which you bear defeat, 
By so simple a thing as how you eat. 


By the books you choose from the well 
filled shelf, 

In these ways, and more, you tell on 
yourself, 

So there’s really no particle of sense, 

In an effort to keep up false pretense. 


—Author Unknown. 











NOTICE 


In sending in lists of 
from the September issue, be sure to 
put your name and your 








material 


COMPLETE ADDRESS 


on every slip. A manufacturer can- 
not forward your material if he has 
only your name. 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
468 Fourth Ave. New York City 














YOU WANT CLASS PINS—we 
have them—any letters, any year, 


v 
Silver plated, | to 
$1.5 


11, 35¢ ea.; gold plated, 45 ea.; 
sterling, . 
{2 or more, 30¢ ea.; gold plated, 
silver rings as shown, | or more, @ 
1.50 ea. 

Write For FREE Catalogue 


ea. Silver plated 

40c ea.; sterling, 45c ea. Sterling 
METAL ARTS COMPANY, 
Factory 57, Rochester, N.Y. 
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Does Better Cooking 


Why? Because it’s ‘“‘homogenized.”” The 
butter-fat in Carnation Milk is refined into 
tiniest particles and evenly shared by every 
drop. That is why Carnation improves tex- 
ture and consistency; adds _ richness and 
flavor. Better for all cooking. 


CARNATION MILK 


“From Contented Cows” 














Practical Dress Design 


A Laboratory Manual in Fitting and 
Free-hand Pattern Making by Mabel D. 
Erwin, Professor of Clothing and Tex- 
tiles, Texas Technological College, 
Lubbock, Texas. Price $3.00 


University Litho Publishers 
Norman, Oklahoma 











SEWING ROOM 
SUPPLIES 


Pinking Machines 
Threads Needles 
Drees Forms and Skirt Gauges 
Pins and Many 
Other Items 







$550 
Complete 
with 

Cutter Send fer Circular and Price Liss 
BREWER SEWING SUPPLIES CO. 
300 W. Adams St. Chicago, Il. 





BACO BATIK DYES 


Recognized Standard 
POWDER OR LIQUID 


also Beautiful Batik patterns 


Write for catalogues and illustrations 
mailed free. 


BACHMEIER & COMPANY, Ine. 
441 W. 37th St. New York, N. Y. 
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A new kind 1 of 7 w kind of 77> 
CORN BREAD(/ 4 


HERE’S a recipe that will furnish a grand problem| 
for cooking classes and for home use. Corn bread 
with bran and bacon! Tempting to the taste. 
Healthful to eat. 


This novel recipe includes Kellogg’s ALL-BRAN. | 
Laboratory tests show that ALL-BRAN provides 
“bulk” to help promote regular habits, as well as | 
vitamin B and iron. 


You'll find it a better bran for cooking. Special 
processes have made Kellogg’s ALL-BRAN finer, 
softer, more palatable than ordinary raw bran. 
Consequently, it makes lighter, fluffier breads, 
muffins, waffles, ete. And ALL-BRAN is equally de- 
licious when served as a cereal. 


Try the new dish! Then have us send you a 
whole set of ALL-BRAN recipes. Write to Home 
Economics Department, Kellogg Company, Battle | 
Creek, Michigan. | 








ALL-BRAN Corn Bread with Bacon 


2 eggs (well beaten) 

1 tablespoon melted 
shortening 

2 cups sour milk 

4 cup Kellogg’s 
ALL-BRAN 


2 cups corn-meal | 
1/3 cup flour 
1 teaspoon salt 

1 teaspoon soda 

1 teaspoon baking powder 
1 tablespoon sugar 

1/4 pound bacon, diced 





Combine bezten eggs, melted shortening and milk. 
Add Att-Bran and corn-meal. Sift’ remaining 
dry ingredients and add to first mixture. Pour 
into greased pan (9x12 inches is a suitable size) 
and sprinkle bacon over top. Bake in a hot oven 
(425° F.) for about 25 minutes, then slip dish 
under broiler for about two minutes to brown the 
crust and crisp the bacon. Yield: 16 servings. 














| 
| 
| 
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BANANAS are Both 
FRUIT and VEGETABLE 
. Watch the Color 


HEN yellow tipped with green, cook bananas as a 
vegetable. They make a delicious and economical 
meat accompaniment. 

When yellow ripe, with no green on the tip, they’re an 
excellent fruit for salads and desserts, yet still firm 
enough for cooking. 

When yellow flecked with brown, they’re at their best 
to peel and eat—or combine with milk for a well-bal- 
anced breakfast, lunch or supper. It’s at this stage 
that doctors recommend bananas for infant feeding. 

Remember, bananas are not only one of the ‘‘protec- 
tive’’ foods, but also one of the easiest of all foods to digest. 





BANANA-GINGERBREAD SHORTCAKE 


Cream 3 tablespoons shortening and 4 
cup sugar thoroughly. Add 1 beaten egg 
and cup molasses. Sift together and add 
134 cups flour, 1 teaspoon baking powder, 
l4 teaspoon soda, '4 teaspoon salt, 1 tea- 
i... spoon ginger, teaspoon cinnamon. When 
- thoroughly mixed, add 14 cup 
boiling water. Bake in moderate 
oven (375°F.) 20 to 25 minutes 
in two greased 8 of 9-inch layer 
pans. Cool, place 2 or 3 sliced 
bananas between and on top of 
layers. Cover with 1 cup heavy 
cream, whipped, and banana 
slices. Serves six to eight. 
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They’re fully ripe when flecked with brown 














They’re fruit or vegetable when mellow yellow 











They’re vegetable 





when tipped with green 








SEND FOR NEW RECIPES 








, — P.H.E.-1 
If FRUIT DISPATCH CO., HOME ECONOMICS DEPT., 





Pier 3, North River, New York City. 
Please send free: 

5 New recipe leaflet entitled ‘‘ New Banana Treats,” 

{| Qeantity banana recipes, illustrated and printed on 4 x 6 cards, 
NamE—_. ; — 
eo ee ae 
Crry_ Srate 
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FoR ROAST GOOSE 


e 


Just the spicy zest you need to 
make real old-fashioned stuffing. 


10¢ a package at & 


your grocer’s. Protected 
by Cellophane 


BELL’S 
SEASONING 


wi 00 OUR PART 


Send for free booklet of cooking secrets 


Address Wm. G. Bell Co., 
189 State Street, Boston, Mass. 





Burnett’s Pure Extracts 


NOW in a sturdy, amber, light-protect- 
ing bottle. 


JOSEPH BURNETT COMPANY 


437 D Street Boston, Mass. 





KNOX & tHe 
veal GELATINE 


for Desserts and Salads 





JUNKET LESSONS 


make classes on milk fascinating 


SENT FREE 


Thousands of teachers now use Junket 
as a regular part of their courses on 
milk, luncheons, desserts and_ invalid 
trays. We provide teaching sugges- 
tions, demonstration materials for 
teachers, recipe books and leaflets, 
and sample size packages for children 


| Central Film Co., 729 Seventh Ave., New 


Charles High 


Educational Films of Interest) 
to Home Economists | 


(Continued from page 16) 


Amkino Corporation, 723 Seventh Ave., | 
New York City. 

American Museum of Natural History, 
Columbus Ave. at 77th St., New York 
City. 

Atlas Educational Film Co., 1111 South 
Blvd., Oak Park, III. 

Bell and Howell Co., 11 W. 42nd St., 
New York City. 

Bray Pictures Corporation, 729 Seventh | 
Ave., New York City. 


| H. S. Brown, 806 Wabash Ave., Chicago, | 


Ill. 


York City. 


| Chicago Film Laboratories, Chicago, Ii. | 


Church Film Co., 28 Piedmont St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


| Cluett Peabody Co., Sanforizing Division, 


40 Worth St., New York City. 
De Frennes and Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. | 


| Eastman Teaching Films, 343 State St., 


Rochester, N. Y. 
Edited Pictures System, Inc., 330 West | 
42nd St., New York City. 
Carlyle Ellis, 53 Hamilton Terrace, New 
York City. 
General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Boston, Mass. 
Films, 


Publicity Dept., 


Oklahoma __ City, 
Oklahoma. 

Burton Holmes Lectures, Inc., 7510 N. 
Ashland Ave., Chicago, II. 

Kodascope Laboratories, Inc., 38 W. 42nd 
St., New York City. 

National Dairy Council, 111 N. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, III. 

National Motion Picture Co., 
Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Nashua Manufacturing Co., Boston, Mass. 
Singer Sewing Machine Co., Educational 

Dept., Singer Bldg., New York City. 


Holliday 


| Society for Visual Education, 327 S. La 


Salle St., Chicago, II. 

Stark Films, 219 W. Center St., Baltimore, 
Md. 

U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Washington, 
19s -%. 

University Film Foundation. 

Wholesome Films Service, Boston, Mass. 

Wholesale Films Service, 48 Melrose St., 
Boston, Mass. 

Y. M. C. A. National Council, Motion 
Picture Bureau, 347 Madison Ave., 
New York City. 





EDUCATIONAL HELPS 





For Cookery Classes 


The ‘Manual of Cookery” has 12 sec- 
tions, each devoted to a particular phase 
of cooking. It outlines fundamental 
cooking principles and is written in a 
style which makes it an excellent text- 
book for cookery classes. One manual, 
for instance, contains a number of 
recipes suitable for wholesale school 
luncheons. 

A copy of the Manual will be sent free 
to any teacher of Home Economics. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 
Educational Dept.—PH-134 


Gwynne Bldg. Cincinnati, Ohio 





Sunkist Food Bulletins 


A series of six lesson leaflets furnished 
in quantity for class distribution to 
home economics classes. Citrus fruit 
recipes and topical matter on place of 
citrus fruits in the well balanced menu. 
A diet booklet, ‘Fruits That Help 
Keep the Body Vigorous,” will also be 
sent. 


Dept. H. E., California Fruit Growers 
Exchange, Box 530, Station C, 
Los Angeles Calitormia 





A Series of Lesson Plans 


Valuable to both teachers and students. 
Teachers’ Outline for a Domestic 
Science Course and Lesson Plans. Learn 
about baking and from Davis Baking 
Powder, what a good baking powder 
really is. 


Home Economics Department 
R. B. DAVIS COMPANY 
38 Jackson Street Hoboken, N. J. 





About Eggs and Poultry 


The story of marketing eggs and poul- 
try, information regarding their food 
value and factors to be considered in 
their selection and preparation have 
been assembled into bulletin form for 
use as reference material. Titles in- 
clude What’s In An Egg? The _Na- 
tion’s Egg Supply, Keeping Good Eggs 
Good, Custards, Fried Chicken, Roast 
Chicken, Turkey Talk, Poaching Eggs. 
Department of Foods and Nutrition 
INSTITUTE OF AMERICAN 
POULTRY INDUSTRIES 


110 North Franklin St. Chicago, Ill. 








Free Literature 
and Cook Book 
An article reprinted from the American 
Journal of Physiology, “The Vitamin A 
and D Content of Some Margarines.”’ 
and a newly developed Cook Book full 
of many tested delicious recipes. Send 
requests to 
JOHN F. JELKE COMPANY 
Department A-J 
759 South Washtenaw Avenue 


Chicago Illinois 








to use in making junket. Teachers 
most enthusiastic over results—chil- 
dren love it. Valuable and helpful 


Send Today For Application Blank 





FREE LITERATURE AND EXHIBITS—YOURS ON REQUEST! 


Our Educational Bureau offers to every teacher of Home Economics, the following helpful services: 
The Monthly News Bulletin The Educational Loan Exhibits 
The Library of Sewing Books, Leaflets and Charts 
The Permanent Classroom Exhibits 
Write today for information on these free services to: 
EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, The SPOOL COTTON COMPANY 
Department 41-N, Box 551, Newark, N. J. 


J. & P. COATS - CLARK’S O.N.T. - The Two Great Names in Thread 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


Address Domestic Science Department 
THE JUNKET FOLKS 
mo Hansen's Isle, Little Falls, N.Y. 


“ne 


























GET THIS BOOK — 


“A better cup of coffee 
in every home” 
Concise, simple information on coffee and 
its progress from the plantation to your 
cup. Coffee’s place in the diet. How to 
choose a coffee. Importance of correct 
roasting and grinding. “Freshness” defined. 
Methods of making explicitly presented. 
Invaluable as a handy reference book for 


high school home economics classes. 


Send for your free copy now. 


COFFEE SERVICE INSTITUTE 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE ¢- NEW YORK CITY 
ieiesiiiias 

















E. PRITCHARD 


Packer and Manufacturer of the Finest 


“EDDYS” 


BRAND 


Canned Food, Jellies, Preserves, 
Plum Pudding, Sauces, 
Table Delicacies 


and 


PRIDE OF THE FARM 
TOMATO CATSUP 


331 Spring Street, New York City 


Bridgeton New Jersey 








Will you try this project? 


A FLAVOR TEST 


eoeee AIM—7o Develop Apprecia- 
tion of Flavor 


PROBLEM—7o Make Delicious 
Soups 


METHOD—Prepare as follows: 


Prepare the usual quantity of soup using any stand- 
ard recipe or ordinary canned soup. 

Divide into two parts (A) and (B). To (A) add a 
small quantity of Kitchen Bouquet just before remov- 
ing from the fire. 

Compare (A) and (B) for Flavor, Aroma and Color. 
Keep a record of your findings. 


ITCHEN BOUQUET is aconcentrated essence 
of especially selected fresh garden vege- 
tables and savory spices. Asmall quantity added 
to soups just before removing from the fire creates 
an instantly recognizable bouquet that trans- 
forms ordinary soup into a Chef's Creation. 
Kitchen Bouquet gives a flavorful zest to 
soups, stews, gravies and the cheaper cuis of 
meat. It blends into and extends the natural 
flavor of cooked dishes. 

Home Economics teachers find pupils eager 
to learn the preparation of economy foods. 
Kitchen Bouquet makes the less expensive cuts 
of meat more flavorful and satisfying. 

A liberal supply of Kitchen Bouquet will be 
sent you for use in your classes. Simply mail 
the coupon. 

School cafeterias find Kitchen 
Bouquetan invaluable aid in mak- 
ing meat dishes more appetizing. 
appealing and satisfying. Write 
for Special Introductory Offer. 


Kitchen = 
Bouquet 


The Chef’s Flavoring for Home Cooking 


‘ ‘4 in 5 oun : FRE 


ZA = <> uring device. Measures 
woven) accurately 1/ teaspoon, 1 teaspoon, 
en 2 teaspoons, | tablespoon. Displaces 


A novel, unique meas- 


‘Stands 4 di * 
‘2s you pour’? 4 Ordinary measuring spoons. 


Send 10c to cover postage and packing. 
Send me without charge a supply of Kitchen Bouquet for use 
with my classes. [ | 


5 Nine ARNT TT TET . 
Address 

i 
Name of School 
KITCHEN BOUQUET, Inc., Dept. E-3 


State 
No. Pupils 
Union City, New Jersey 
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A UNIT IN FOODS 
FOR SIXTY-MINUTE PERIODS 


By 
Marcia E. Turner 


Associate Professor 
Home Economics Education 
lowa State College 


This bulletin presents a helpful solution to 
a difficult problem. 50c a copy. 


Miss Turner has been working with one- 
hour periods in high school classes, and those 
of you who have found practical aid in the 
articles she has written for Practical Home 
Economics will be doubly glad of this new 
bulletin. In it she discusses the problems of 
time-management and gives lesson outlines for 
a complete unit in meal planning and prepara- 
tion for one hour home economics classes. 


See coupon below 











SEND YOUR ENROLLMENT 


IN AT ONCE 


Every Home Economics Educator on our “live list” 
has received an enrollment blank for the season 1933- 
34. If you have neglected to send yours in by now, 
attend to it at once so as to be sure to receive the 


first 

ILLUSTRATIVE MATERIAL 
that will be sent out in September, without cost, 
consisting of Educational Samples, Charts and in- 
structive literature, regarding high grade, usable 
products as well as our monthly publication the 


HOME MAKERS BULLETIN 


which we publish to assist Home Economics Edu- 
cators. 

If you have failed to receive an enrollment blank, 
or have mislaid the one we sent you, write us and we 
will send one at once. 


HOME MAKERS EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 
FREEPORT NEW YORK 




















For Your Use-Or For THE Use OF A FRIEND 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


Devoted entirely to the teaching of Home 
Economics in all its branches and to School 
Lunchroom Management. Practical Home 
Economics is an invaluable help in bring- 
ing out new angles to the ‘same old 


MORE PLAYS WITH A PURPOSE 


A play is a great help in dramatizing home 
economics. Many teachers have found our 
latest book helpful in stimulating interest 
and driving home lessons. 


‘More Plays With a Purpose” contains 11 
plays, suitable for older students, which 





subjects.’’ Vital information presented in 
a very interesting way. $2.00 a year 


dramatize the principles covered in Home 
Economics class work. $1.50 a copy 


Practical Home Economics 468 Fourth Avenue 


Enclosed please find for which send 


A UNIT IN FOODS FOR SIXTY-MINUTE PERIODS 
copies 50 cents per copy 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS for 
One year $2.00 Two years $3.00 


MORE PLAYS WITH A PURPOSE copies. 
(Eleven plays) $1.50 per copy 
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ART TRAINING 
THROUGH HOME PROBLEMS 


By Mable Russell, Assistant Professor in Home Economics, Applied Art Depart- 
ment, lowa State College 


And Elsie Pearl Wilson, Assistant Professor in Home Economics, Home 
Economics Education Department, lowa State College 


Edited by William G. Whitford, Associate Professor of Art Education, The 
University of Chicago 


A Book for Teachers and Teachers in Training 


J UST how the everyday problems of modern homemaking and dress may be 
effectively used in teaching the practical essentials of art is clearly shown in 
this new book. It sets forth accepted principles of art as applied in daily living; 
it discusses and illustrates these principles; and then it gives definite problems 
that can be used effectively in teaching these principles. It is just what many 
teachers have been wanting to guide them in their efforts to promote the con- 








scious use of art in solving the problems of daily living. 


ing art to home-economics students. 


The book is the outgrowth of intensive study and rich experience in teach- 


In its final preparation, the authors have 


had the valuable assistance of the editor of the book: so it is, in fact, the work 
of three experts—one in applied art, one in methods of teaching home eco- 


nomics, and one a nationally recognized leader in art education. 


The result is a 


book that points out a new path to follow in training art appreciators and art 
users. 
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Appendix. 


Index 


FEBRUARY, 


Contents by Chapters 


Art Training for Everyone 

Objectives for Training in the Daily Use 
of Art 

Creating an Interest in Everday Art 
The Possibilities of the Problem Method 
in Art Training 
Balance 
Proportion 
Repetition 
Rhythm 

Line | The principles in- 
|volved in each 
chapter are clearly 
stated, discussed, 
roften _ illustrated, 
and then practical 
problems given for 
use in teaching 
these principles. 


Emphasis 

Harmony 

Color— (2-color 
chart) 

Color—Hue 
Color—vValue 
Color—Intensity 
Color—Area 
Harmonizing Colors 
Personal Coloring 
Texture ) 

Fitness and Suitability 

Clothing Selection 

Home Furnishing and Related Problems 
Stage Setting and Costuming 
Illustrative Materials 


Further Possibilities in the Teaching of 
Art 


Recommended Readings 


1934 


Said of the Book 


By a national leader in home-economics education: 


“Art Training Through Home Problems should 
prove a valuable aid to teachers of home eco- 
nomics. Its well-arranged teaching materials, 
carefully selected illustrations, and suggestive 
methods of presentation are the result of sev- 
eral years of experimental teaching with classes 
in both junior and senior high schools. The 
authors have succeeded in giving us a text that 
has been long needed in the field of Applied 
Art.’’—Genevieve Fisher, Dean, Division of Home 
Economics, lowa State College. 


By the editor of the book, a national leader in art 
education: 


‘In this book the authors point the way for 
a practical use of art in daily life. They have 
shown that art is a part of fine living. But most 
valuable of all, they have clearly demonstrated 
that art can be taught effectively by new edu- 
cational methods and practices rather than by 
the costly, old, studio methods of the art school.” 
—William G. Whitford. 





Contains more than 100 
illustrations — line draw- 
ings, photographs, designs 
in color. The solid flat 
colors used in the designs 
produce a brilliant effect. 





MABLE RUSSELL 


Graduate of Pratt Institute 
Normal Art Course; Ph.B., 
University of Chicago, Art 
Education; M.A., lowa State 


College, Education. 


ELSIE PEARL WILSON 
B.3:, 


Home 


lowa State College; 
Economics Summer 
Work, The University of 
Chicago; M.S., lowa State 
College, 1933. 
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The Manual Arts Press 
Peoria, Illinois 


Russell and Wilson. 


Address 
City & State 


Position 


[] Enclosed is $2.85 in payment. 


| will remit or return the book within ten days 


Please send me a copy of Art Training Through Home Problems by 












Would You Like to Have a Copy 
of the Deluxe Edition of the 
Famous Betty Crocker 25,000 Recipe Set? 


Printed in Paris and Containing All of the Recipes From World Famous Chefs 
—— As Offered In The Gold Medal “‘Kitchen-tested” Flour National Advertising 
Campaign. It Is One of the Smartest and Most Interesting Books of The Year 



















Offered as a Gift to Home Economics 
Teachers to Iliustrate How The Gold 
Medal Home Economics Department 
is Furnishing Housewives With a 


Simplified Recipe Service 




















Simply Send Coupon 






HIS is to offer to those who believe more 
housewives should benefit from the 
work of Home Economists a bock which ner Cee 
hs m . Betty Crocker 
illustrates what we believe is a very prac- World Noted 
tical and valuable contribution to this end. Cooking Authority 


For it illustrates the care and pains which > 
this Home Economics Department has a 
taken in getting, testing and simplifying zy 
= a 
™ 
| 
¥ 












recipes for foods which the average woman 
can prepare and which will prove highly 
satisfactory additions to her menus. 


The book itself was printed in Paris and is a 


beautiful deluxe edition of the Betty Crocker 

$25,000 Recipe Set featured in the current 

GOLD MEDAL ‘“Kitchen-tested” Flour na- 

tional advertising campaign. YQ 

It contains 59 pages, 18 illustrations, and ; 
includes 58 recipes for “Foods That En- e 
chant Men.” acts 


Each recipe is designed to help the average (Me a &. a 
woman accomplish two things: (1) serve ee ih 


dishes that will please her husband and KGa 






























WE DO OUR PART 















family; (2) make them easily and success- , 
ys () r teacher to have a copy of this book, and 


fully. : 
: ‘ - have provided the gift coupon below for 
In making the selection of “Foods That Ag ee 6 . convenience. Won’t you fill it out and mail 
Enchant Men,” the opinions of such world [| { % je... Gt. | now? We believe you will appreciate what 
famous chefs as Joseph Fleuriot of the eS LOD i 4 it brings you. 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York; Leon Fiegen- 
wald of the Hotel Adlon at Berlin; and GOLD MEDAL FLOUR HOME ECONOMICS DEPARTMENT 
William J. Holmes, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, “np, me Of Copr. 1938, by General Mills, Inc 
Atlantic City, were taken because of their P Kitchen-tested GENERAL MILLS, INC., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
great knowledge, gained by years of prac- — 
tical experience, of what men really liked. a 


Next, these recipes were simplified so that 


































USE THIS HANDY COUPON TO OBTAIN FREE BOOK 
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any woman could follow them and get per- Why Not Now ? ee ee SUPT, 
seneral Mills, Inc. 
fect results. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Then, to put them into millions of homes, PPR cw —— receiving the gift recipe book 





they were made up into four seasonal sets wives of America. And, in this respect, we 
and given free inside every size sack of GOLD believe many members of the profession 
MEDAL “‘Kitchen-tested’’ Flour. will find it useful to illustrate to pupils the 


Thus, this book is a good concrete example 8'€at importance which the world of com- 
of what can be done to make some of the Merce attaches to the type Of work they Street and NO........-..00:c0000-c00---e0e0-o-- 


more practical benefits of the science of 4f¢ doing in class each day. 
Home Economics available to the house- We would like every Home Economics City... carats EE ROE 
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